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NOTES 


From August to February Downing Street enjoys a 
seclusion as inviolable as if it were in St. Petersburg. 
Then it is that agreements are negotiated, and out- 
Standing differences with other States adjusted. With 
Parliament sent to play, the business cf the Foreign 
Office may be conducted without those inquisitorial dis- 
comforts which gave so fine an edge to Mr. Curzon’s 
tongue and wit, and the spectacle we have just witnessed 
of a week-long séance between Mr. Balfour and Count 
Hatzfeldt encounters nothing more formidable than the 
rapacious journalist. Yet as against the arts of a man 
trained to get information, the craft and subtilty of the 
Foreign Office are powerless, and little by little the hidden 
things of diplomacy are dragged out into the breezy air 
of the Daily Press. 


Tue Anglo-German Agreement is a case in point. We 
do not yet know all about it. Its scope may be wider or 
Narrower than report gives out, and the fact that the 
Officials of the Foreign Office deny the existence of such 
an agreement proves that the newspapers have not yet hit 
on the precise term under which the officials docket the 
piece of writing in which the Agreement is set down. But 
it may safely be asserted that the general effect of the 
Agreement is to remove all sources of friction outside 
Europe, and thus to prepare the way for action upon 
parallel lines within Europe. Now the sources of friction 
between Great Britain and Germany must be looked for in 
Africa. The throwing open of Kiao-Chow as a free port, 





and Mr. Balfour’s earlier assurance that nothing would be 
done at Wei-Hai-Wei to trespass on Germany’s’ para- 
mountcy in the Shantung Peninsula, would seem to indi- 
cate that a basis of friendly relations in China was arranged 
before the recent conference between the German Ambas- 
sador and Mr. Balfour. So that, except at Samoa, there is 
no point outside the African continent over which the two 
Powers need be estranged. 


Anpv what requires to be done to remove the sources of 
friction in Africa? There are but four, none formidable if 
only the negotiants desire their removal. (1) Dagomba- 
land, the neutral zone between Ashanti and Togoland, 
awaits partition. (2) Germany’s demand for the main- 
tenance of the sfatus quo at Delagoa Bay and in the 
Transvaal, as enunciated in Baron Marschall’s despatch to 
Count Hatzfeldt under date February 1, 1896, requires to 
be withdrawn. (3) Germany’s veto on the acquisition by 
England of a strip of territory connecting the Uganda 
Protectorate with Lake Tanganyika and, through that 
international water, with British Central Africa, also calls 
for withdrawal. (4) Germany’s benevolent attitude must 
be assured towards the measures which England may 
presently deem necessary to regularise her position on the 
Nile. The concessions we are to make to Germany for 
those she makes to us are not so easy to forecast. The 
report that among them is England’s countenance for any 
step Germany may decide to take to extend and consolidate 
her interest in Asia Minor receives confirmation from 
the news circulated by the Havas Agency that the Pope 
has addressed a public letter to Cardinal Langénieux 
recognising the exclusive right of France to protect the 
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establishments of Latin Christianity in the East. But 
more important than the exact nature of the consideration 
Germany receives under the new Agreement is the fact 
that the Emperor William is well satisfied with it. 


MOHAMMEDAN and Anglo-Saxon alike find much virtue 
in the Sabbath. Like the fight at Atbara, the battle of 
Omdurman was fought on a Friday, the Mohammedan 
Sabbath. During the late war between Spain and 
America, United States pastors adopted a resolution 
asking the Generals in command to suspend operations of 
a Sunday whenever possible. The American leaders, 
however, judging by the dates of their victories, seemed 
to take special delight in disregarding this request, 
evidently considering the righteousness of their cause as 
rather an inducement to Sabbath fighting than otherwise. 
One thing this Egyptian campaign of ours has made 
clear. A judicious press-censorship has much in its 
favour. Hardly a lying report anent the campaign has 
found its way into our press, and as for the yellow jour- 
nalist and yellow journalism, we have had none of either— 
thanks be to the Sirdar. And now but one thing 
remains. Messrs. Cook announce tours to Khartum—a 
month will give ample time for the double journey. 


Tue novelist who, in some volume as yet unwritten, will 
send his hero out to Egypt to do battle with the Dervish 
will find plenty of scope for breathless narrative when the 
battle of Omdurman is reached. Perhaps the prospective 
hero will lead a squad of the 21st Lancers, and hack his 
way through serried lines of the enemy, turning back at 
last to succour a wounded comrade and gaina V.C. The 
21st Lancers are certainly to be congratulated upon their 
début, and some of us are finding real refreshment in these 
tales of gallantry clothed in a pair of trousers. The kilts 
have had all the good things of late, and well they de- 
served them. But on Friday the Lancers scored, had 
their day, and made it memorable in British records. One 
corporal, who was covered with blood and reeling in his 
saddle, when ordered to fall out, shouted, waving his 
bent lance, ‘‘ Never! Form up No. 2!” and straightway 
went in with the rest, and plied his carbine as only a 
desperate man can. 


But have the Navy and the Royal Marines had no part 
in winning this success in the Soudan? For many weary 
months bluejackets and Marines have been working under 
a broiling Egyptian sun putting together the gunboats, 
and since then they have been pushing up the Nile. To 
them fell the task of opening the attack on the Dervishes 
at Omdurman, and throughout the advance they have 
reconnoitred for the Sirdar swiftly and effectually. In the 
hour of victory it were a pity to forget these services of 
the sailors and sea-soldiers— patient, dogged, uncomplain- 
ingly rendered services. After the last Soudan expedition 
their work was passed over in silence, though the Hon. 
Stanley Colville, who was in command, came to the front 
on account of his serious wounds, and received his cap- 
taincy and a C.B. None of the other naval or marine 
officers were, we believe, recognised. What will the War 
Office authorities do on the present occasion? Presumably 
Commander Colin R. Keppel, Admiral of the Fleet Sir 
Harry Keppel’s son, will receive his captaincy for the 
ability he revealed as commander of the gunboat flotilla. 
But that is not enough. Some of the Royal Marine 


officers, and particularly Gordon Bey, now of the Royal 
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Engineers, should have their services recognised, and we 
should like to see commissions conferred on some of the 
non-commissioned officers. 


THE Zimes Correspondent at Pekin cables that Russia 
has 14,000 coolies at work building a branch line to’ New- 
chang, and “acts as if Newchang were already under her 
domination.” In some quarters the news has been taken 
as fatal to the idea of an Anglo-Russian agreement. Yet; 
viewed in the light of Lord Salisbury’s despatch to Sir 
Claude MacDonald of July 22, and Mr. Balfour’s later 
statements in the House, it points the other way. At any 
rate, if what Russia is doing in Manchuria is not being 
done under the license of an agreement with England—of 
an agreement which renders the aforesaid declarations of 
the British Government obsolete—we are within measur- 
able distance of war. But we may safely take it that there 
is an agreement, and that Russia, though perhaps rough- 
handedly, is acting under it. Further proof that the re- 
lations between the two Powers have been rendered more 
friendly by each withdrawing into its sphere of influence 
will be found in the dismissal of Li Hung Chang, following 
hard upon the removal of his master, M. Pavloff—if later 
reports show that the indomitable Li is really gone. 


THE rebellion in Southern China is spreading, and in 
threatening Canton bids fair to compel European inter- 
vention. The Special Correspondent of THE OUTLOOK in 
China, whose competency is attested by the fact that he 
was the first to warn the outer world some months ago of 
what was coming, is of opinion that the rebellion ‘‘ may, 
and probably will, prove to be not only fatal to the reign- 
ing dynasty, but a menace to the peace of the world.” If 
nothing more were at stake than the reigning dynasty 
there need be no great anxiety; but the peace of the 
world is another matter, and the scarcely veiled threat of 
France to intervene north of the West River if the Imperiak 
troops should prove themselves—and they have proved 
themselves—unable to put down the rebellion, lends 
ominous confirmation to the forecast that from the South 
will come the overthrow and disruption of China. 


Next to the Kaiser the most interesting, but also the 
most appalling, of the Great Powers of Europe is the 
Times Correspondent at Paris—M. Blowitz. He is the 
most interesting because he speaks to us as to intimates, 
and lights up his daily comment on the world’s affairs 
with awe-inspiring references to his own. Thus “ ’affaire 
Dreyfus” assumed a new meaning and gravity when on 
Tuesday M. Blowitz informed the world that he had made 
a bet which hinged on it. He made the bet at dinner with 
‘one of the most perspicacious men in London society ”— 
who can it be ?—and all last week he kept saying to him- 
self, ‘‘M. Cavaignac is perhaps the only man capable of 
making me lose my bet.” He will win, he tells us, if by 
January 1899 a Bonaparte is not on the throne of France. 
Think of that, now! But M. Blowitz can make us shiver 
as well as smile. He made us shiver—made Europe feet 
cold all down the back on Thursday morning when he 
announced that the Tzar’s circular was by way of prepa 
ration for ‘‘that one immense event which the life of 2 
single man holds suspended over the world,” the event 
that ‘‘ will place Europe face to face with the obligation 
to proceed to a fresh division of her forces, to a new 
distribution of her territories and peoples.” How is a 
man to face his daily round, his common task, with 
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cataclysms of this sort hanging over his head? M., 
Blowitz should not talk in this apocalyptic fashion. 
People have nerves. Yet he is our bright particular star, 
and wears the purple of the journalistic world right 
regally. 


Tue Coronation of the young Queen of Holland makes 
pleasant reading. She seems to have taken as her model 
our own good Queen as she was and did sixty-one 
glorious years ago. And what better model could she 
take? Note also that her subjects took pattern by us, 
their cousins, in the expression of their affectionate 
loyalty; for it stands recorded that they broke into 
British cheers at sight of their Queen. Naturally, for of 
all vents for heart-whole public feeling none equal in 
volume and variety our ‘‘ Hip! hip! hurrah!” You have 
but to contrast it with the Teutonic ‘‘ Hoch! hoch!” to 
feel how much more capacious is the British cheer. 


It is a heavy price that the pariah nations around the 
Mediterranean are compelled to pay that the Great 
Powers may be kept from one another’s throats. “ Just 
because England, France, and Germany dare not accept 
one another’s pledges where Morocco is concerned, 
Morocco is, and for no other reason must continue to be, 
the most squalid hell on earth. And because England, 
France, Germany, Austria, and Russia are in the same 
predicament with respect to Crete, Crete, the Admirals 
of Europe notwithstanding, is no better than Morocco. 
The slaughter of our Highlanders on Monday comes as a 
forcible reminder that for the purposes of Government 
there is little to choose between the Sultan and the Concert 
of Europe. The remedy for the troubles of Crete is 
obvious—a resolute, sagacious policeman, a man of the 
type of Kitchener; this and ‘‘ Hands off” to the Great 
Powers. Lord Salisbury has now his chance. So long 
as the Cretans restricted their killing to one another there 
may have been wisdom in holding our hand; but it is 
another matter when they take to killing us. Until Mon- 
day’s business at Candia England had no more “ say” in 
Crete than the rest of the Concert. Now she has, and the 
country will expect Lord Salisbury to act accordingly. 


Lorp WincuiLsEA is dead and the British farmer 
may lament; for though the founder of the National 
Agricultural Union did not live to see his hopes realised, 
he had ideas from which British agriculture has very much 
togain. It is just such common-sense organisation and 
everyday co-operation as the Canadian and New Zealander 
now have that the British farmer most needs, and undying 
fame awaits whomsoever can get him to learn the lesson 
which Canadian farmers have been taught by that hard- 
headed Scottish-Canadian Professor Robertson. Indeed 
we have a firm conviction that were Professor Robertson 
given, say, a Parliamentary vote of £100,000 a year and 
a free hand for his quiet educational work on the lines so 
successfully carried out in Ontario, and even in French 
Canada, he would in five years work nothing short of a 
revolution in the prospects of the British farmer. But 
then we have a Board of Agriculture, and what can any 
reformer do with that inerf mass of permanent officialdom 
blocking the way ? 


It is when we think of these agricultural advances 
of Canada and New Zealand in the face of odds at 
least as great as those the British farmer has to 
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face that we read with unruffled cheerfulness even the 
Presidential address with which Sir William Crookes 
terrified the British Association on Wednesday. Sir 
William would have us believe that the world stands 
in peril of starvation in just thirty-three years’ time— 
[Mr. Prophet Baxter cannot fail to rise to the bait 
of these alliterative numerals]. He works out his sum 
thuswise : The wheat-growing countries of the world can 
add only 100,000,000 acres to their wheat areas. That 
means an increased production of 1,270,000 bushels—just 
enough to supply the increase of population among bread- 
eaters till 1931. Whence is to come the additional 
330,000,000 bushels needed ten years later by a hungry 
world? There is, according to Sir William Crookes, but 
one way of escape from world-wide starvation, and it is 
through the laboratory. The producing capacity of the 
soil must be increased by the use of the “fixed nitrogen” 
in sewage and in the air. The United Kingdom alone 
hurries down its drains and rivers to the sea £16,000,000 
worth of fixed nitrogen in the form of sewage every year. 
By the aid of this nitrate dressing thirty bushels of wheat 
can be obtained per acre, and so the evil day may be at 
least postponed. 


A FLESH-CREEPING picture this, and yet our flesh does 
not creep. We remember the dire forebodings of extinct 
coalfields and an oxygen-exhausted air; but we still live 
on comfortably enough. Take one point only. Sir 
William Crookes speaks of 100 million acres as the 
utmost possible addition to the world’s wheat-producing 
area. Why, the Dominion statistician tells us that in 
Manitoba and the unorganised districts of Canada alone 
there are 239 million acres of which only 8 millions have 
as yet been brought to the uses of the farmer, and there 
are still the gigantic provinces of Ontario, Quebec, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and British Columbia, each with 
large wheat-growing possibilities. So much for Canada, 
Then think of the untouched wheat lands of Australia, 
New Zealand, Siberia, the Argentine, and even China. 
Sir William Crookes is certainly a conservative enumerator 
with his paltry 100 million acres. 


WE hope, rather than expect, that we have now heard 
the last of the silly canard to which the Bishop of Liver- 
pool has given some support. There are not, and Cardinal 
Vaughan declares that there could not possibly be, any 
Anglican clergymen who are in fact Roman Catholics or 
Jesuits, serving under a Papal dispensation. This non- 
sense has been part of the stock-in-trade of the baser 
sort of Kensitite, and previous denials have been simply 
disregarded. We suppose that Cardinal Vaughan’s dis- 
claimer will merely be looked upon as a further example 
of Roman duplicity. Nor can we hope that Mr. Walsh 
and his friends will ever be convinced that their talk of 
‘* secret societies ” is equally baseless. There are guilds 
and similar bodies which keep their proceedings private. 
But so do the Freemasons, who are not exactly a Papist 
society. 


Tue Trade Union Congress touched upon a matter 
which ought to be cleared up. It is asserted that the 
religious Societies which circulate cheap Bibles do so by 
sweating the printers and binders. We fancy we 
remember that this accusation was made before, and thi t 
no very satisfactory reply was forthcoming. It is obvious 


that Societies having a large subscribing membership — 
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enter into trade at a great advantage over other com- 
petitors. We understand that the point is to be brought 
before the Liverpool Diocesan Conference, and probably 
before other similar gatherings. 


Tue Rev. Robert Middleton, who was condemned the 
other day by Chancellor Blofeld for removing ornaments 
from his church without a faculty, has been “‘ going for” 
the Bishop of Norwich, his Diocesan, whom he appears to 
have described from the pulpit as a “‘ persecutor” and a 
‘‘proud, pompous prelate.” Mr. Middleton appears to 
labour under the delusion that ‘‘the enormous fees for 
faculties” go into the Bishop’s pocket. We imagine that 
the Episcopal lawyers could tell another tale. 


Tue death of a valiant Auld Licht champion, the Rev. 
Thomas Hobart, was referred to in these columns recently. 
There is a pathetic interest in the gradual passing 
away, one after another, of these lights of other days. 
It is becoming more and more difficult to fill their places. 
‘The younger divines have loose views regarding such 
momentous questions as instrumental music and ‘‘ human 
hymns,” and in some cases it is even doubtful whether 
their theology is perfectly ‘‘sound.” The Auld Lichts of 
Aberdeen, for example, have tried a young minister, but 
have found him wanting, among other things laid to his 
charge being the damning accusations that he had actually 
preached in churches where ‘‘ human hymns” were sung, 
and had tacitly acquiesced in some members of his own 
congregation rising to their feet to sing one of the Psalms 
of David! (The correct Auld Licht posture at praise is 
sitting and at prayer standing.) The young man had to 
resign; but there is laxity in high places, for his Synod’ 
still retains his name on the Preachers’ List. But where 
shall a thoroughly orthodox Auld Licht divine be found ? 
The Creich Free Church, the members of which, it has 
been well said, are Auld Lichts at heart and Free Kirkers 
from expediency, has been experiencing the impossibility 
of getting an exponent of the old, deep, dark, impossible 
Calvinism. The colleges do not manufacture the article 
nowadays, and the few remaining samples, or relics, of 
the old orthodoxy are not available. So the Auld Lichts 
of Creich have been unable to get a single man whose 
views are strictly in accordance with the traditional 
standard of ‘‘ purity of worship.” 


A CONTEMPORARY good-naturedly takes exception to 
our classification of the Sudan campaign among Our Little 
Wars. But what is a “‘littlewar”? Surely a war waged 
against a barbarian foe. The forces brought to bear may 
be large, and the cost of victory in blood and treasure 
great; nevertheless, because the conquered are but bar- 
barians, lacking all save brute courage and strength, we 
esteem such a war ‘“‘little” in comparison with one in 
which civilisation is pitted against civilisation. Apart 
from this consideration the Sirdar’s advance against the 
Khalifa is anything but little. The science displayed in 
forging the powerful fighting instrument he commands 
may be rivalled but not exceeded; while no war between 
civilised combatants could in the nature of things present 
the obstacles to transport and supply which Sir Herbert 
Kitchener and his staff have overcome with a success so 
perfect that it hides its own merits. 


THE cruise of the Channel Squadron has been brought 
to a close, and it is some consolation to know that the 
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Navy has not suffered from the abandonment of the usual 
manceuvres, except in one respect—that the officers have 
missed an opportunity of solving self-evident tactical 
problems. The cruise has been a long one, but has been 
one of continual hard work for officers and men. There 
has been little leave giving for the men and a great deal 
of leave-breaking as a result; but there has been a con- 
tinual round of drills, target practice, boat pulling, and 
steam tactics, with a healthy emulation in coaling ship, 
Indeed, this emulation has resulted in a fresh record, the 
Magnificent’s huge bunkers being filled at an average of 
162 sacks an hour; those who have never seen a war-ship 
coaled will appreciate the significance of the feat. It is 
some satisfaction to know that the squadron is returning 
immeasurably smarter.than when it left, and that in some 
respects it has outstripped the Mediterranean Fleet, which 
means a clear gain, for emulation in drills and exercises is 
the life breath of the Navy. Would that this spirit would 
spread to the gunnery ! 


In these days of holidays, and with Lord Charles 
Beresford on his way to China on his mysterious com- 
mercial mission, the doings of foreign Admiralties are 
creating no impression. Events are, however, moving 
quickly. M. Lockroy, as French Minister of Marine, has 
only just got the reins of office well in hand, and he has 
already started a naval revolution. He has done what 
has often been urged should be done in this country— 
given the most responsible commands to admirals with 
youth on their side, and left old and worn-out officers on 
the shelf. Consequently he is not popular with old officers, 
He is going to build new ships, and plenty of them, im- 
prove the coast defences, and reorganise the navy accord- 
ing to his own ideas, and many of these ideas are excellent. 
M. Lockroy is showing that he is a good administrator 
as well as an energetic out-of-office critic. He isa 
civilian, It is a curious fact that the world’s navies are 
always best managed and strongest when civilians and 
not naval officers control them. The strength of the 
British navy to-day is due to men who at one time did not 
know the distinction between a kitchen range and a wat- 
ship. But they understood the meaning of Sea Power, 


Mr. ZANGWILL once contended that the novelist of 
ability has about ten times the literary equipment of. the 
stage-writer of an equal standing. As a striking instance 
of the truth of this remark we might instance Messrs. 
Parker and Carson’s new play ‘The Termagant.” 
Viewed as literature, the piece is as bald and futile a 
concoction as anything we have read since the spacious 
days of Mr. Sheridan Knowles. And yet its authors are 
regarded with something approaching unto awe by most 
of the dramatic critics. Reams of platitudinous and life- 
less dialogue that no writer of books, that not even the 
least of our minor poets, would dare offer to his publisher, 
are accepted with praise and blowing of trumpets when 
given to the public under the signature of one of ‘ our lead- 
ing dramatists.” The fact of the matter is, your dramatic 
critic is on the look out for a piece of engineering rather than 
for any permanent addition to our roll of dramatists. As for 
language! With a few honourable exceptions, he knows 
nothing of language, and even a play like ‘‘ The Terma- 
gant,” which any public-school boy would recognise as 4 
hotch-potch of reminiscent verbiage, seems to strike his 
ear with all the force of the unexpected, and that mainly 
because it is written in verse. 
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THE RED CROSS OF EMPIRE 


VicTory is ours in the Sudan ; but it is the first, not the 
crowning victory of the campaign which will complete our 
African Empire. In April, 1897, Mr. Curzon, questioned 
about the French expedition to the Egyptian Sudan, 
replied : ‘‘ The Egyptian Government has not relinquished 
any of its claims to territory in the basin of the Upper 
Nile.” Two years earlier Sir Edward Grey had stated 
that ‘‘ any advance into the Nile Valley on the part of the 
French would be an unfriendly act, and it was well known 
to the French Government that we should so regard it.” 
These significant declarations furnish a clue both to the 
mission of the Anglo-Egyptian Army now lying at 
Khartum and to a possible obstacle to the accomplishment 
of that mission. 

As to the mission. This is undoubtedly the recovery 
of Egypt’s ‘‘lost provinces.”” To avenge Gordon’s death 
and to erase a deep stain on our honour were purposes 
rightly present in the mind of every man who either 
watched or took part in the expedition to Khartum. But 
not for this did General Kitchener on Friday last destroy 
the Khalifa’s power. The great victory before Omdurman 
will but replace tyranny by anarchy, unless the civilising 
work begun by Baker, continued by Gordon, and inter- 
rupted by the rise of Mahdiism, be resumed under the 
egis of the British Crown. It is, then, in preparation for 
the resumption of this work that the British flag was on 
Sunday hoisted over the ruins of Khartum; that five gun- 
boats are now hastening to Fashoda, 4oo miles further 
south; and that a junction will presently be effected 
between the Anglo-Egyptian forces and those advancing 
northwards under Macdonald from Uganda. How much 
exactly of the map of Africa will be painted pink as the 
result of these operations may be left for future considera- 
tion. But at least Kordofan must wear that colour, and 
so must the vast regions drained by the Bahr-el-Ghazal 
and its tributaries ; for the basin of the Bahr-el-Ghazal is 
the richest of Egypt’s ‘lost provinces”—according to 
Slatin Bey a land of streams and mountain and forest, 
with a fertile soil capable of producing cotton and india- 
rubber in unlimited quantities. 

The sole obstacle to the resumption of Gordon’s work, 
now that the Khalifa is ‘‘ smashed,” will come, if it come 
at all, from France. The sincerity with which the 
tribesmen of the Sudan hail our advent, and the readiness 
with which they enlist under our flag, constitute one of 
the salient and most encouraging features of the recon- 
quest; and if when Keppel’s gunboats reach Fashoda we 
do not find ourselves forestalled, it is not too much to say 
that the most serious difficulty we shall have to contend 
with in the opening up of Equatoria to peace and commerce 
will be the sudd, which at times blocks the Nile south 
of the confluence of Bahr-el-Ghazal. France—her Colonial 
party, at any rate—still dreams Napoleon’s dream, and 
resents England’s presence on the Upper Nile as fatal to 
its realisation—which in very truth it is; and she has 
enlarged the scope of the dream until it includes all Africa 
north of the Equator. Nevertheless we should hesitate to 
believe that, in the teeth of the plain and public warnings 
of the British Government already quoted, France had 
invaded our declared sphere of influence, were it not for 
the fact that, although Fashoda is distant 500 miles from 
the nearest point in French territory, and is separated 
therefrom by the Nile-Congo watershed, Fashoda is yet 
the confessed objective of the well-equipped expeditions of 
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Liotard and Marchand. Contradictory rumours about 
the fate of these expeditions have been from time to time 
circulated. It may be that Captain Marchand, like many 
another brave “man, has disappeared beyond recovery ; 
and it may be that he is posted on the Nile under the Tri- 
colour. In this case England will be compelled to take 
the step we have so long faltered and paltered over, and 
regularise her position in Egypt and the Egyptian Sudan 
by the formal assumption of a protectorate with all its 
rights and responsibilities. France supplies a threefold 
precedent, if precedent be needed, in Algeria, Tunis, and 
Madagascar. 

Amongst the results of the Sirdar’s far-reaching victory 
we count the recovery of Kordofan and also of the Bahr-el- 
Ghazal provinces. But what of the native States, Darfur 
and Wadai, which after this change in the map will alone 
intervene between England’s positions on the Nile and the 
Niger? Are Darfur and Wadai to bar or bridge our way 
across the continent? In this connection we may use- 
fully call to mind Sir George Taubman Goldie’s statement 
that ‘‘the Nile and Niger questions are not disconnected, 
but are two sides of a single question—that of the 
Sudan.” Because the vast regions between those two 
great rivers are essentially one country; one in religious 
faith, one in internal commerce and intercourse. ‘‘ About 
twelve years ago,” says Sir George, in illustration of 
this unity, ‘fa placard issued by the late Mahdi was 
found posted in a street of Bida, no less than 
2,000 miles distant across country from Khartum; while 
one of the incidents that precipitated our war last year 
was the receipt of letters from the Khalifa by the Sultan 
of Sokoto and the Emirs of Nupe and other provinces of 
the Sokoto Empire, urging them to drive the Christians 
out of their country.” Darfur and Wadai cannot escape 
that partition of Africa between the European Powers now 
almost completed. They must become—and soon—either 
British or French. If they become French, the British 
spheres east and west will be thrust asunder by a civilisa- 
tion, western it is true, but at almost every important point 
different from our own. If they become British, they will 
link up our positions north, east and west into one great 
whole. But to become British Darfur and Wadai must be 
approached from the Nile. Under the recent Anglo- 
French Convention Nigeria is carried up to, but may not 
be extended beyond, a meridional line drawn through Lake 
Chad. But there is nothing to forbid an advance from 
the Nile through Darfur and Wadai right up to that 
point. 

This advance accomplished, there will remain but one 
thing to be done to complete the painting of the red cross 
of Empire on the continent of Africa, and that one thing 
is the filling up of the gap of 200 miles which intervenes 
between the Uganda Protectorate and British Central 
Africa. Lord Rosebery attempted to fill the gap in 1894, 
and failed; but what was impossible in 1894 the Anglo- 
German enéente should render easy ; and we shall be sur- 
prised if, when the instrument in which that enéen/e is 
embodied is made public, we do not find provision for the 
extension to the navigable Nile of the railway which, 
under Imperial guarantee, will soon begin its rapid pro- 
gress from Bulawayo to the south end of the Lake. 

Mr. Chamberlain knew what he was talking about 
when he said to the Hera/a’s interviewer in New York 
on Thursday: ‘‘ Young man, you will live to see the time 
when a railroad will be built through the Sudan to the 
Great Lakes, the Transvaal, and the Cape.” 
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DRAMATIS PERSONZ : 


QUEEN WILHELMINA OF THE NETHERLANDS 
By a DUTCHMAN 


Royatties have this in common. with some heavenly 

bodies, that only on very rare occasions do they come 

A Girl Queen under close, methodic observation. And 

so it might easily be thought, in other 

countries than her own, that of the young lady who to-day 

makes her solemn entry in the official world nothing really 
is known except that she is charming. 

Already in this would be some merit, for the happy 
possession of the charms of healthy youth is not quite so 
universal amongsf young ladies of eighteen as the popular 
ditty would seem to imply. And most certainly, however 
good the original disposition, such charms are not simply 
gifts of nature, but in a great measure acquired—acquired 
by a thoroughly good education and a considerable amount 
of self-restraint. Be this as it may, when they speak in 
Holland of their young Queen as a charming young lady, 
a good deal more is meant than could be said of most 
very nice and lovely and accomplished girls of her age. 
And so it cannot be really true that nothing, or next to 
nothing, is known of her. How could it be ? 

In the first place there are her teachers—not a few 
of them—the best that could be found in every branch 
of study, which a wife and provident 
mother thought necessary for a daughter 
who in a few years would be called to 
fulfil so very big a task. None of them courtiers. Quite 
simply learned and accomplished citizens—all shrewd 
observers, of course; also very discreet men; no tale- 
tellers. But they necessarily had their impressions, and 
if these were nothing but favourable, why should they 
keep them to themselves? If the young Queen already, 
at an early age, had such a good reputation amongst her 
people, it certainly was not only her prepossessing out- 
ward appearance that made it. There was a very solid 
base in what was heard now and then from most com- 
petent judges. ‘* A quick and quite accurate perception, 
remarkable application, and a great desire of doing as 
well as possible ” was testified already when she was still 
a child by the able man who taught her the preliminaries 
of science. And afterwards: ‘‘An excellent memory, 
great powers of observation, a quick and clear perception 
of the fundamental principles, the real kernel of every 
subject ; a most lively interest in all that is taught her.” 
Nothing of this got in print, the Dutch Press being very 
discreet in what may be considered private affairs. But, 
nevertheless, it did not remain quite unknown. When 
the young lady got older, a good many other persons 
had occasion to see her and get their impressions. And 
their conclusions were in the same direction as the former 
ones. 

The leading principle of the education was to give, as 
much as possible, object-lessons. For instance, when the 
: _. young Queen—for the first time after her 
‘Reading with- Saatmae-onaasanees her mother 

out Tears 

to Amsterdam (1891), the professor who 
at the time taught her the principal features of universal 
history and of the history of the Netherlands preceded 
her to study in detail the Royal Palace and be able to give 
his pupil upon the spot the whole history of this remark- 
able building, formerly the town house of the mighty city. 
In 1895, when the Queen-Dowager and the Queen were 


How She Went 
ito School 
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about to-visit London, the lecturer upon ancient history 
(which, of course, was as much as possible a history of 
ancient civilisation) preceded their Majesties to London in 
order to select in the British Museum and be able to 
explain upon the spot all such objects as could be of 
interest in connection with his lectures. In the same way 
travelling abroad and in Holland itself were not at all 
considered only as holidays. In reality, as far as was 
feasible they formed parts of the general programme. And 
it often appeared quite unexpectedly how well this young 
lady had learned to see and make the most of her oppor. 
tunities. When the eminent man who lectured to her 
upon the history of art mentioned details of San Vitale in 
Ravenna, which his pupil had not seen, she at once told 
him what she had observed at San Lorenzo in Milano 
(churches of the same period, as the student knows), 
And on many other occasions she has given vent to 
remarks which show how well she understands the 
monuments and pictures she has seen in foreign parts. 

Of course the country over which she once would have 
to reign has not been forgotten in these peregrinations, 
In the last years before her accession the Queen and her 
mother paid visits to almost all the principal towns of the 
Netherlands. And it was especially by these excursions 
that the people learnt to know and love her so well. For 
not only her general appearance when she showed herself 
in the streets and upon public places made a very favour- 
able impression, but necessarily she had to see and to 
converse with a quantity of all kinds of local autho- 
rities. They always were struck not only by her simple 
and yet queenly bearing, but also by her intelligent and 
not seldom humorous remarks. 

We are at liberty to give one very valuable testi- 
monial. Miss Therese Schwartze, the eminent Dutch 
painter, herself a most accomplished 
woman and a keen observer of cha- 
racter, however much, when painting a 
portrait, she may seem absorbed in the work she does so 
well, several times painted the young Queen. She always 
was strongly impressed not only by the outward bear- 
ing of Her Majesty and her indescribable grace, but also 
by the evident signs of great natural and acquired parts. 
The remarks she sometimes made in conversation with 
her ladies were always to the point and very original. 
To be short, she gave the impression of being a highly 
intelligent and accomplished young lady, a character and 
a personality. And a charming personality in the, best 
sense of the word. a 

When (Aug. 31, 1880) Princess Wilhelmina (Helena 
Pauline Maria) was born her brother (of the first mar- 
riage) Prince Alexander was still living, 
Victoria and in the natural course of events he 

would have succeeded his father, King 
William III. If Prince Alexander had died before his 
uncle Prince Frederik, the succession would have gone 
to this branch of the family. So there was no question of 
Princess Wilhelmina being a Crown Princess, and her 
father even, upon her first birthday, made her a present of 
the castle of Grunsfort (actually Orange-Nassau) in 
Gelderland in order that she and her mother might find a 
home when he died. Already in 1881, however, Prince 
Frederik died, and three years later Prince Alexander. 
So, by the law of the land, Princess Wilhelmina was the 
next to the throne. Of course this caused some appre- 
hension—not by the prospect of having a woman at the 
head of the State, but because this woman still was s0 
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very young, and there was only this tender child between 
the present and an unknown future. For it is to the men 
and women of the House of Orange that the Dutch people 
are attached. The princes of this House are intimately 
connected with its history as long as this has been the 
history of a more or less united State. Little or nothing 
could be really felt for eventual successors of another 
branch of the family. 

Happily year after year passed without any forebodings 

of a change in the dynasty. The young child grew up 
without giving any apprehension as to the state of its 
health. And more and more people came to understand 
and appreciate what a wise and good mother the child 
had. 
_ It is well known actually what a great and most 
sensible part the Queen-Regent had in the education of 
the Queen. Almost every detail of her 
instruction was arranged by her in con- 
formity with the views of the teachers 
she knew to choose so well. With very rare exceptions 
(mostly during the last serious illness of the King), she 
assisted at every lesson and took as much interest in the 
lectures as the young pupil. The people will not forget. 
in a simple, well-conceived, and also well-written procla- 
mation, she took leave as Regent of the kingdom upon 
the day before her daughter’s majority. ‘* May the country 
become great in everything in which a small nation can 
be great,” was one of the very happy sentences of this 
remarkable document. 

Well, with some variation, the phrase could apply to 
herself. Most surely she was a loving mother. But as 
such she really was as great as love, accompanied by 
wisdom, could make her. And, once more, the people 
will not forget. 


The Queen- 
Regent 


A LETTER FROM CHINA 


DANGEROUS UNREST—RUSSIAN ACTIVITIES— 
ALL OVER A JOSS-HOUSE 


(From our Special Correspondent) 
Sbangbai 


Tu rebellion in Southern China, of the near approach of 
which I long since warned the readers of THE OuTLOoK, 
is assuming large dimensions. This, coupled with the 
general feeling of unrest in the Yang-tse Valley, of which, 
since my first tour in Hunan last autumn and winter, I 
have endeavoured to warn the public, may, and probably 
will, prove to be not only fatal to the reigning dynasty, 
but a menace to the peace of the world. Among the 
Southern rebels are over 400 ex-Chinese-Californian miners, 
mostly natives of the Province of Kwang-tung, who are 
very active indeed, and, aprofos, 1 may mention that Dr. 
Sun Yat Sen, of Halliday Macartney fame, is at present 
tesiding at Tokio, where he may, or may not, be enjoying 
a well-earned rest. Another dangerous element in South 
China is a certain Chinese namesake of mine—General Su, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Southern forces. This wily 


man of war has been wire-pulling with the French in 


Tonquin for some eighteen months past in more ways 
than one. It may have been upon the principle that 
blood is thicker than water, or it may have been a wish to 
help on a poor relation—it matters not which—but the 
fact remains that the General wanted your scribe’s 
Services ; but he did not get them. It would be unjust to 
neglect to name one further z//iment in the makins of the 
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Southern shindy—namely, our old friend Liu, the ‘‘ Black 
Flag” Chief—who, with his merry men, is ready and 
waiting to chip into anything that has blood, murder, or 
money in it. 

Altogether it will be seen (from a Donnybrook stand- 
point) that things are looking rosy in Southern China just 
now. It will be most interesting to see whether the 
rebels will follow the Taiping lead and cross over into 
Hunan, and, if so, will the Hunanese join them. From 
my knowledge of the latter people I believe they will not, 
for of all the conceited Provincials in the Celestial Empire 
the Son of Hunan wins in a trot. Signs are not wanting 
to show that trouble may be expected in other places 
besides the Yang-tse. That the great river and towns 
upon its tributaries will be the seat of the major portion 
of the rioting and bloodshed I feel certain, and once more 
must I sound the warning through the medium of your 
columns. ‘‘Open Hunan, and send six shallow draught 
gunboats of the Woodlark class for use upon the water- 
ways of interior China,” and do this at once. When visit- 
ing Hunan for the second time, I unexpectedly met a 
French expedition, consisting of one military and three 
civil officers, who had crossed’ over into that Province 
from Kwangsi. They were very heavily escorted, and 
had both Chinese and Annamite servants. The military 
member (an Engineer officer) invariably wore his uniform, 
which showed the official nature of the expedition. They 
were unable to gain admission to any town upon the Siang 
river, and passed across the Tung Ting Lake en route to 
Hankow. I learned that they were prosecuting inquiries 
with great energy, and were roughly surveying a con- 
templated line of railway from their own sphere to Hunan. 
More 7e this in my next letter. 

From various sources of reliability I learn that very 
great activity is being displayed by our Russian friends 
both at Port Arthur and Talienwan. I likewise learn that 
great discontent exists amongst all the officers, both naval 
and military, at their new possessions, and extraordinary 
ill health prevails amongst all hands. Why this did not 
exist amongst the Chinese troops formerly I cannot 
imagine, as they are in many ways more dirty and care- 
less than the average Asiatic Russian, of whom there are 
a goodly number in the Liao-tung peninsula. Wei-hai- 
wei is, perhaps, the most healthy spot in North China, 
and though over fifty miles south of, is always far cooler 
than, Chefoo. 

Shanghai has of late been the scene of rioting and 
bloodshed. The trouble originated in the French Con- 
cession, between the authorities and the Ning-po Guild, 
regarding the possession of a joss-house in which the 
Ning-po men stored their dead, awaiting a propitious 
time to bury them. Matters came to a crisis when French 
sailors and Volunteers fired on an infuriated mob, killing 
about twenty of them, and clearing the streets. It would 
have been well if all ended here, but it did not. Un- 
fortunately for us nearly all the washing in Shanghai is 
done by Ning-po men, and likewise much of the servants’ 
work. After the action in Frenchtown on a Sunday all 
these men went on strike, and another smaller disturbance 
occurred in Hong-kew (the American Concession). Here 
we are then in the ‘‘ Dog-days,” with the glass in the 
nineties, and no clean clothes to wear! I do not mention 
this as a journalistic incident en passant, but rather to 
draw attention to an ever-present danger in this country, 
and one which may probably prove to be not only 
prejudicial but fatal to foreign enterprise in China—namely, 
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Chinese combination. Our new and magnificent Cotton 
Mills in Shanghai are liable at any moment to be ‘“‘ boy- 
cotted” by the Chinese Guilds (who supply the labour), at 
the instigation of the Mandarins who are part-owners in 
Chinese-run concerns. 

The regulations framed by Sir Robert Hart for the 
navigation of the inland waters of China are not a success, 
and they have been sent back for alterations and repairs. 
As they now exist they practically nullify the advantages 
that should accrue to the foreigner in China. They were 
framed without reference or regard to the Shipping and 
Mercantile Community at Shanghai, the result being that, 
upon representation being made to the British Minister at 
Pekin, he refused to accept the regulations of the Inspector- 
General of Customs, and very properly too. Among other 
clauses in the regulations, it is stated that ships can only 
clear the customs for the interior waters of a province in 
which a ‘‘ Treaty Port” already exists. Thus provinces 
such as Hunan and Honan are cut off from any benefit by 
this convention. 


THE RIVER LEA 


Ir is certain that if the East London Water Company 
would devote a little intelligent study to the river Lea, it 
would easily be able henceforth to avoid water famines 
and the ill blood they develop. For the moment its 
appearance is calculated to make one feel surprise that 
any large supply can be drawn from it. Those who best 
know the stream avow that never before have they seen it 
so shrunken. Yet it possesses something of the beauty 
that endeared it to Izaak Walton. Its water flowing over 
bending weeds is so clear that in the deepest holes you 
may see every frond of the aquatic plants that half choke 
the current. There are water-lily leaves still on the pools 
and flowering rushes near the bank and rank herbage 
along its margin, so that the ugliness is not felt of the 
walls of dark earth which at the usual level would be 
covered. At places where they have been undermined by 
the floods or riddled by the engineering of water-rats, the 
banks are falling into the water. The Lea is very prettily set 
with willows, but such of them as grow on tiny islets 
appear to be raised on a pedestal of earth, so completely has 
the water retreated. Ordinarily the leaves would still 
have the healthy light green of summer; but the with- 
drawal of moisture has produced an effect of premature 
autumn, and many are yellowing before their time. Nor 
is this the most conspicuous result of long drought. The 
marshes through which the Lea winds, instead of being 
green, are brown and burnt. Over them and round the 
groves of willow come hundreds of orange-tawny dragon- 
flies as large as humming-birds. They at least seem to 
thrive in the drought. In the hot sun are men wearing 
the livery of the Company, apparently contriving how to 
get a few more gallons from the impoverished stream. 
Now, with a difference—and this is the point to be 
noted—this description would apply to nearly every stream 
in the country. Sportsmen are very well aware of the fact. 
One who has hunted with otter hounds for more than quarter 
of a century over a wide country, and has kept acareful diary, 
has given the present writer conclusive proof that for the 
last decade and a half there has been a steady increase of 
the number of days marked blank on account of lowness 
of water. For this a perfectly simple and intelligent 


reason can be given, and it applies with double force to 
the Lea. 


Not once, but twenty times, during the past 
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year those brown desert-like marshes have been completely 
under water. We have to deal with immensely greater 
floods and'greater effects of drought than before. 

The explanation lies in improved drainage. Scarcely 
is there a field in the valley without a multitude of pipes 
to carry the rainfall away. Instantaneous floods follow 
every heavy shower in the wet season. Moreover, the 
builder even of ,insignificant houses is now careful to 
make arrangements to let off the rainwater that formerly 
soaked into the ground and kept the springs fresh and 
bubbling all summer. But if this be so—and we cannot 
conceive how anyone will deny it—the problem to be 
solved is that of intercepting these mighty floods that 
otherwise run down into the sea and become lost. There 
is water enough to supply all London if only it were 
secured. Andgthe way to do this is tolerably 
plain. Hitherto the plan adopted has been that 
of making gigantic reservoirs, but it has not been 
found} to answer. The quantity required is too large 
to be dealt Ewith in that way, and particularly in hot 
weather the loss by evaporation must be considerable, 
Nor would an‘ extended system of locks suit a river with 
such low adjoining marshes—either the flood would have 
to escape or it would spread over the agricultural land, 
But Nature herself has"given a hint, of which the Water 
Company in its},distress has taken some advantage. The 
Lea, like all slow flowing rivers, has a tendency to form 
deep pools and bays, some of which have been pumped 
nearly dry thisseason. Suppose, however, that they were 
vastly enlarged’so as to form a chain of deep lakes, would 
they not suffice to collect a volume of water that would 
be available at a time like the present? No doubta 
certain expense would}be involved ; but it would not be so 
great as that of building another huge reservoir like the 
new one at Walthamstow which was to be a safeguard 
against future famine, but has proved inadequate at the 
first crisis. To be economical just now is merely to shut 
the stable door after the horse is stolen; the time for 
economy is when a heavy rainfall is not only running to 
waste, but ruining agriculture on both sides of the Lea 
Moreover, if the Company‘do this, they should be compelled 
to attend to the’jbeautiful as well as the useful. The plan 
now in use is destroying as pretty a bit of river scenery 
on the slighter scale as is to be seen within a day’s march 
of London. A series of pools if well laid out would restore 
and not disfigure. But indeed when you have abundance 
of water and green trees not even a Water Company can 
render the scene wholly ugly. 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


AT THE CAPE 


AN INDECISIVE VICTORY—SIR GORDON SPRIGG 
WILL NOT RESIGN 
(From our Special Correspondent) 
(By Eastern Telegraph Company) 
Cape Town, September 8, 
Tue unexpected double victory at Uitenhage has decided 
the Sprigg Ministry to remain in office and await results 
of the petitions which have been lodged against the Paarl, 
Aliwal North, and Oudsthorn elections. Vryburg believed 
to be safe. Reliable information forecasts return of both 
Progressives with a 200 majority. Position would then 
be Bond 40, Progressives 39, which, with a Speaker 
nominated by Bond, would be a tie. Foreseeing that if 
any of the petitions are successful they will be in a 
minority, the Bond is resorting to every means to compel 
Sir Gordon Sprigg to resign, and the Bond leaders are 
urging Sir Alfred Milner, as Governor, to summon 
Parliament forthwith, that a vote of No Confidence may 
be carried. Sir Gordon Sprigg will, however, meet 
Parliament and endeavour to carry his Redistribution 
Bill. If defeated, he will then resign. Mr. Rhodes 
declares that with a Progressive majority of five in the 
Legislative Council the Bond is powerless. There can, he 
says, be but one ultimate end to the contest, a victory 


for the Progressives. 


Coming Changes at Delagoa Bay 


If it be true, and it may safely be taken as true, that the 
Anglo-German Agreement extends to Delagoa Bay, and 
secures the withdrawal of the demand made by the German 
Government upon Lord Kimberley for the maintenance of 
the status guo at that, the most important harbour in South 


- Africa, an immense stride has been taken, not only towards 


amicable co-operation between England and Germany, but 
also towards the federation of South Africa. The s¢atus 


-quo at Delagoa Bay, which in a famous despatch to Count 


Hatzfeldt, dated February 1, 1896, Baron Marschall von 


‘Bieberstein declared to be a German interest, carried 


for us three grave consequences—(1) the equipment 


-of the port was retarded and its administration dis- 


organised by the uncertainty as to the future; (2) the 
pre-emptory rights which we enjoyed under treaty with 
Portugal, and desired to exercise, were virtually inhibited 
by the risk of war with Germany ; (3) the lifelong aim of 
President Kruger ‘‘to bring the Transvaal down to the 
sea” continued to seem feasible so long as the ultimate 
ownership of Delagoa Bay remained an open question. 
Mr. Kruger has never made a secret of his desire for a 
port. Again and again he has said that, lacking a port, 
the Transvaal could never be truly independent; and, as 
the Blue-books show, he has made many a stout diplo- 
matic attempt to obtain one—attempts which were approved 
and encouraged, strangely enough, by the late Lord 
Rosmead. ‘Give me a port,” he has said more than 
once, ‘and I will come into your federation straightway. 
Refuse me one, and the Transvaal shall stand out.” In 
this resolve we have one of the keynotes of the history of 
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South Africa since the retrocession. The annexation of 
Zululand left Mr. Kruger with only two ports to choose 
between-—Kosi Bay and Delagoa Bay. But Kosi Bay, 
which, under the first Swaziland Convention, seemed for 
a moment within his grasp, was finally barred off by the 
second Swaziland Convention, the Convention now in 
force ; while the Anglo-German Agreement, unless wise 
men have turned foolish, extinguishes all possibility of his 
acquisition of Delagoa Bay. Thus one of the chief reasons 
for President Kruger’s refusal to join the Cape Colony, 
Natal, the Free State, and Rhodesia in federal 
union is removed. The Transvaal may be expected to kick 
against the pricks awhile longer; but with the Union Jack 
at Delagoa Bay she must presently accept the inevitable. 
And the coming to this wise decision will be hastened by the 
results of the General Elections. Mr. Kruger’s friends and 
sympathisers have put out their whole strength on his 
behalf—let there be no doubt about that—and they have 
failed to obtain the control of the Cape Legislature. 


A TREATY WITH THE STATES 


RECIPROCITY IN SPECIFIED COMMODITIES 


(From our Special Correspondent) 
(By Commercial Cable Company) 
Ottawa, September 9, 1808. 

Sir Witrrip LavurigrR, who has returned from Quebec, 
asks to be excused from discussing the prospects of the 
Anglo-American Conference just adjourned at Quebec, 
But information from responsible quarters is to the effect 
that further negotiation will probably result in a treaty 
of reciprocity with the United States in specified com- 
modities, despite all obstacles. The meetings so far have 
been devoted to a general exchange of views upon trade 
and other subjects of difference. 


Clearing the Way at Quebec 


It is easy to see from the above cablegram from our 
Ottawa correspondent how things are going at the Anglo- 
American Conference at Quebec. The knotty point is the 
question of reciprocity. The United States Commissioners, 
while keeping silence in the Conference-room, have evi- 
dently made it known to the journalists that nothing short 
of a preference over British goods in Canadian markets 
will secure an effective reciprocity treaty from the reluctant 
Senate at Washington. Canadian Ministers, on their 
part, as was authoritatively stated by a Canadian Minister 
in a recent issue of THE OUTLOOK, cannot and will not 
renounce their pro-British trade policy. Must, then, the 
Conference fail in this vital matter? Not necessarily. 
Statesmen of the calibre of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Mr. Field- 
ing, and Sir Richard Cartwright look well before they 
leap. We shall be greatly surprised if they have not 
foreseen this seeming zmpasse and prepared an escape 
from it. There are Canadian natural products that the 
United States badly needs and Great Britain does not 
need ; there are United States products that Canada wants 
and Britain cannot supply. The coal of Nova Scotia and 
British Columbia, the lumber of New Brunswick, Quebec, 
and Ontario, and some of the farm and fish products of 
Canada East and West are in the first category; the coal 
of Pennsylvania and some of the farm products and many 
kinds of United States machinery, farm implements, and 
the like, are in the second. A mutual tariff adjustment at 
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Washington and Ottawa might be found to have all the 
effect of the Elgin enactment of 1854, and the pro-British 
preference would remain, for the commodities concerned 
do not enter into Anglo-Canadian trade. This is, we say, 
the knotty point for the Conference. Before tackling it 
the Commissioners are wisely clearing out of the way the 
several vexatious contentions between the two countries 
affecting alien labour laws, fishing and coasting laws, 
boundary differences, and the like. We have great hopes 
still of the Quebec Conference. 


THE PENNY POSTAGE VICTORY 


CANADIAN PLANS 
(From our Special Correspondent) 
(By Commercial Cable Company) 
Ottawa, Sept. 9. 
Sixce his return from England Mr. Mulock, the Canadian 
Postmaster-General, has been overwhelmed with con- 
gratulations upon the part he played in bringing about 
Penny Postage. The Imperial significance of the achieve- 
ment is. appreciated by the Canadian people. He will be 
given a reception by the Toronto Board of Trade—ban- 
quetted by the Empire Trade League and by his con- 
stituents in recognition of his services to the Empire. 

The application of the penny rate to the Dominion itself— 
where a three-cent rate is now in force—is only a matter 
of a short time, depending upon the extinction of a small 
Post Office deficit, and a recovery of the temporary loss of 
revenue from the reduction in the Imperial rate and the 
adoption of the Postal Note system. 


India, and now Australasia 


There is good news from India. The Simla Corre- 
spondent of the Z7imes announces that the Government of 
India have taken the preliminary step towards the intro- 
duction of ocean penny postage. The rate for inland 
letters is to be reduced to one anna for one and a 
half tolas, which is slightly more than one ounce. This 
important reduction is to come into operation on 
October 1 this year, and it will involve an annual loss of 
six lakhs of rupees (approximately £40,000). Just think 
what this means—one penny to and from London and Cal- 
cutta. Only a few years ago our hardened Secretary to the 
Treasury informed a gullible House of Commons that 
postal rates of 5d. to India and 6d. to Australia were 
‘‘ fair and reasonable.” Of course Australasia must 
come in now. With India thus willing, how can she 
longer remain coy? Mr. Henniker Heaton’s heart must 
be all aglow at this fulfilment of his dearest wish. He 
figures the case out thus in the Fortnightly Review :— 
‘* When the 23d. rate is exchanged for the penny one we 
shall sacrifice 14d. per letter ; so that we shall lose revenue 
to the amount of 489,585 (rather more than we gave for 
the Ansidei Madonna), and the Colonies between them to 
the amount of £76,047; and this is the outside initial 
cost of Imperial Penny Postage. Against these sums, 
however, we must set a great increase in the number of 
letters sent, such as occurred when Inland Penny Postage 
was introduced. I estimate this increase for the first year 
at one-half. Deducting the (penny) postage receivable on 
this increase—namely, £ 29,861—from our gross sacrifice 
of revenue, and £25,349 from the Colonial sacrifice, we 
find that Imperial Penny Postage will cost us £59,724 and 
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the Colonies £50,698. Of this latter sum Australasia 
(with 83,700 lbs., or 3,348,000 letters) will have to contri- 
bute £13,950, or about £1,993 for each of the seven 
Australasian Colonies. In order to make Imperial Penny 
Postage complete, to realise our ideal, a sum of £13,950 
only is required.” 


Australian Federation 


Mr. Lyne, leader of the Opposition in the Legislative 
Assembly of New South Wales, is to move that Mr, 
Reid's Federal resolutions be put aside, and that he be 
empowered to negotiate with the other Colonies to secure 
such amendments in the Federal Enabling Bill as shall be 
just to New South Wales, with due allowance to the 
claims of the sister Colonies. The real leader of the 
Federation movement in New South Wales is Mr. Barton, 
who, defeated at the recent general election, is about 
to re-enter Parliament by the retirement of Mr. Clarke 
in his favour. And, if we may judge from one of 
Mr. Barton’s addresses to Mr. Clarke’s constituency, the 
opposition to Mr. Reid’s Bill is based not on any 
serious difference in principle, but on Mr. Reid’s 
hectoring way of dealing with the other Colonies which 
have already adopted the Enabling Act, and only await 
the assent of New South Wales to give it effect. In the 
first instance, Mr. Reid could see in the Federation move- 
ment nothing more substantial than a pious academic 
aspiration ; but when his eyes were opened to this grave 
mistake by the results of the Referendum, he threw him- 
self into the movement, seeing in it a means of aggrandising 
his own Colony at the sacrifice of the status of the others, 


Our Little Wars 


The Sudan.—Omdurman was captured on the 2nd inst., 
and on the following Sunday Gordon’s death was com- 
memorated in a service which fires and cleanses the 
imagination satiated with the bloody but heroic incidents 
of the previous Friday. Since then the Sirdar has been 
busied in ‘‘wiping up the mess.” Omdurman, with 
its ‘‘intolerable stench,” is uninhabitable, and the battle- 
field near by, strewn with ten thousand Dervish corpses, 
threatens pestilence. For this, and strategic reasons, Khar- 
tum has been selected as the site of the city that will be. 
Apart from the heavy work of organising at the junction of 
the White and Blue Niles a fortified post and centre of ad- 
ministration—a work which involves the carrying up the 
railway from the Atbara—two tasks await the Sirdar’gs, 
hand: the capture of the Khalifa, and the opening up,of 
communications with the little force advancing northwards 
from Uganda. Both tasks have been taken in hand with 
characteristic promptitude. On the very morrow of the 
battle 500 Arabs were started off on fleet camels in hot pursuia » 
of the Khalifa, and five gunboats were despatched to 
Fashoda, there or thereabouts to find either the French 
under Marchand or the British under Macdonald. With 
the restoration of the telegraphic communication, which 
has again been interrupted, the War Office expects im- 
portant news. At the same time we may get some clue 
to the intentions of the Negus, who is said to have a 
strong force on the upper reaches of the Blue Nile. A 
gunboat is steaming up this waterway in chase of a body 
of fugitive Dervishes who are reported to be looting the 
villages along its banks. 

Sierra Leone.—No news. 


Uganda.—The next news may be looked for by way of 
Khartum. 
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THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 


THE TERMAGANT—THE LITTLE MINISTER— 
_ HER ROYAL HIGHNESS 


Miss OrGA NETHERSOLE deserves much credit for her 
earnestness and courage and enthusiasm. She takes her 
art and the theatre seriously, or she would not have pro- 
duced ‘‘ The Termagant,” a play wholly poetic in” spirit 
and partly poetic in form, at such a large theatre as Her 
Majesty’s at the depth of the slack season. But neither by 
temperament nor training is Miss Nethersole fitted for the 
direction of a theatre. She lacks the judicial mind, and 
being first and foremost and last and uttermost an actress 
with her career to consider, she is naturally biased in 
favour of the piece that gives her the best opportunities. 
That it is which makes the actor-manager ever at war with 
himself. The combination is antagonistic and ends always 
with the death of the weakest partner, who most often is 
the artist. There is more than one London manager 
whose settled melancholy is due to the strangled artist 
whose corpse he drags about with him. In Miss Nether- 
sole’s case the business partner has been the victim in the 
very instance when we would have had it the other way. 
This is the story of ‘‘ The Termagant.” About the time 
of the discovery of America there lived a Princess of Moya, 
whose capricious temper and scolding tongue had won 
for her the reputation of a vixen. At the end of 
an anachronistic Court of Love, where all but she are 
mated, a wild hairy man, said to be one of Columbus’s 
companions, appears on the scene. He astounds the 
Princess by his independent bearing and bold love-making. 
She bids him begone for a sea-monster ; so he gets shaved 
and has his hair cut, operations which, I should have 
thought, could have been performed on the homeward 
voyage, but, of course, a spick and span Roderigo of 
‘Triana would have quite spoilt the wild manscene. Curled 
and scented and dressed in his Sunday best, he resumes 
his suit, is beloved of the Princess, suspected by the lover 
ofher confidant, a married lady, arouses the jealousy and 
eloquence of the Termagant, is stabbed by the bad lover, 
and dies with the Princess, who throws herself across his 
bier after taking poison. That is all, and it took four 
hours to tell. A non-acting manager would have cut it 
down to one act, playing about an hour, and making, with 
alight three-act comedy, an excellent evening’s enter- 
tainment. Any one but the leading actress and the 
authors“would have seen that there was not story or 
incident enough for four acts. I am sorry for Miss 
Nethersole, who has great talent, and for Mr. Parker and 
Mr. Carson, the authors, who seem to have been affected 
by the SWakspeare boom. They will find him a difficult 
man to follow. The play was sumptuously and artistic- 
ally staged, and was acted well. It was over-accompanied 
by subtle, sensuous music of great intrinsic merit, but 
quite unnecessary in a dramatic play. If acting, and 
scenery, and speech and costumes are not enough to 
make a modern play, the drama had better throw up the 
sponge and let opera have the whole stage. 

The other theatre in the Haymarket has reopened with 

t. Barrie’s dramatic version of his novel, ‘‘ The Little 
Minister,” a play which had established itself in the 
iflections of the playgoing public when London was with- 
out its OUTLOOK. It isa nice, pretty, wholesome play, 
Whose original success must have come from the admirers 
of the novel. Its permanent success it owes of course to 
the actors, The delicate art of Mr. Cyril Maude has had 
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no more remarkable expression than it attains in the 
character of Gavin Dishart.° After a long and patient 
apprenticeship Mr. Maude has become a fine actor, one of 
those artists from whom the public expect a great deal 
and one who excites our curiosity because we feel sure 
that his range is greater than we thought, and that his 
versatility is ever so much more sound and solid than 
the sketchy superficiality that word usually describes. 
Miss Winifred Emery long ago proved that her 
talent for acting can descend to the third genera- 
tion, and as the audacious, loving, and loveable Lady 
Babbie she shows that an actress can be effective without 
being stagey, and charming without a trace of artificiality. 
In the scene at Nanny Webster’s cottage Miss Emery 
made me believe that she was nurtured in coquetry and 
trained on flirtation, and in the scene at Rintoul Castle I 
thought that I had never seen the love of a woman—of a 
sincere and warm-hearted woman—given with so much 
freshness and conviction. Mr. Maude is an argument in 
favour of the actor-manager, though I must not forget 
that he has a partner—Mr. Frederick Harrison—who 
would have redressed the balance if he, too, were not an 
actor, though seldom seen on the stage. Between them 
they have managed to cast a piece of sixteen characters 
so that no fault can be found with any of their company. 
That is a difficult thing to do, and one upon which the 
Haymarket management may plume itself. I have rot 
space to notice the remaining fourteen characters in detai). 
I can only express my personal preferences, which are fcr 
Mr. W. G. Elliott as the Scots lord, Mr. Hallard cs 
the English officer, and for Mr. Tyler and Mr. Sydney 
Valentine among the fauna of Thrums. Besides doirg 
such strange things as acting well and casting pieces 
successfully, the Haymarket management send out 
paragraphs which have the rare and saving grace 
of truth. Just before the theatre re-opened they said that 
they had so ventilated the building that it was actually 
cool. So it is, admirably cool; but what about theatrical 
paragraphs? Are we in spite of experience and traditica 
to believe them in future? Festina lente, Mr. Maude and 
Mr. Harrison, and as you are young remember that you 
have plenty of time to improve some professional customs, 
so please ‘‘ to do it gradooal.” 

At the Vaudeville last Saturday ‘‘ Her Royal Highness,” 
a new and original extravaganza by Mr. Basil Hood, with 
music by Mr. Walter Slaughter, took the place of ‘‘ The 
French Maid.” Ever since Mr. Matthew Arnold declared 
that the English were pedants, I have fought against 
the national failing, and up to now with considerable 
success. But the dramatic authors are too much for me, 
and, reckless of consequences and disloyal to my great 
teacher, I ask, what does the word “‘ original” mean on a 
playbill? I believe it means ‘‘ something that has been 
done before.” That is not its usual meaning, I know, 
but it can have no other in the present connectior. 
Mr. Hood is no worse than the dramatic playwrights. 
They, too, use the word original in a non-natu:al 
and conventional sense. Perhaps they will oblige with 
a definition. To return to ‘‘H.R.H.” It begins at tke 
Court of Fou-Fou, King of Inania, a country where 
no one does any work, and ends at the Coust of Prospero, 
where no one is allowed to be idle. In the first country 
everything is done by amateurs, and even the court jester 
is a judge gud s'amuse. Levity is compulsory and love 
prohibited as too serious. This vein of Gilbertian humour 
is enhanced by mechanical figures, a dangerous experiment, 
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as ‘‘The Mountebanks” showed. The two mechanisms 
do not work well together, and, truth to say, ‘ H.R.H.” 
smacks too much of the early Savoy period. The humour 
of putting things wrong end up, the lilt of the patter songs, 
and the factitious absurdity of making people do just what 
‘they wouldn’t, are all devices which were once amusing, 
but they have had their day and should be allowed their 
rest. By-the-bye, is there no other way of getting a change 
of dress in comic opera except by sending the characters 
into a theatrical company? And haven’t we had about 
enough of theatrical companies as dramatis persone? 1 
have indicated what manner of piece ‘‘ Her Royal High- 
ness” is—it is not worth while todo more. Miss Louie 
Pounds is tall and pretty, Miss Lillie Pounds is pretty and 
tall, Mr. W. H. Denny is an excellent actor in the wrong 
milieu, Mr. Murray King should not imitate Mr. Courtenay 
Thorpe, and Miss Kitty Loftus has convinced me that 
there is at all events one divette who can act, and act 
well. But what is one among so many ? 
C. G. C. 


ON TRAMP 


To BE penniless and on tramp is, in a way, a curious ex- 
perience. You care for no one, and no one cares for you. 
Things about you seem vague and elusive. You are ina 
mental chaos. You are a link dissevered from the human 
chain. And you wander hardly knowing or caring where 
-you wander. 

As you shuffle along people glance at you as they pass. 
Scorn is in their eyes, for you are a man without a home— 
a man without friends. You are dispirited, dirty, and 
without self-respect. The aphorism that the world owes 
every man a living does not apply to you. 

You haven’t spirit enough to steal; you haven’t con- 
tinuity of mind enough to plan a course of action. Your 
thoughts waver. You will forget where and how you 
began to think. Projects will come up before you, and 
they will fade before you grasp them. If you had force 
enough in you you would hate everything and everybody. 
You would feel hard, sharp resentment. You would like 
to do murder, to rob, to destroy. You would like to hold 
the world in the hollow of your hand so that you might 
crush it. But you are impotent—your pulse is down—you 
shuffle along. Who you are or what you were matters 
not. You may be a man with a past, you may be a man 
with a future. You may be one who has belonged to the 
topmost class ; you may be a labourer, or a man from out 
the filth of the slums, or a dispirited low-down thief. 

And you beg for bread. You knock at the doors of 
houses and ask for something to eat, or you ask alms of 
stray, passing men. It may have been that at one time in 
your life you would have thought it impossible for you to 
beg. You would have shuddered at the bare idea. How 
shameful! You would have thought that death would be 
preferable. If a man had said that you would come to 
this you would have struck him in the face. Perhaps 
when you did think of able-bodied men begging you 
thought of them as wretches hardly worth the powder and 
ball it would take to kill them. You feel sad. 

Still there are times when a fine moment comes to you. 
There are fine moments in all lives, however sad and hard 
they be. It may be that you will feel the curious sense of 
power that belongs to utter loneliness. It may be that 
you will feel the sense of freedom that comes from a total 
lack of responsibility. No one is dependent upon you. 
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No one is waiting for you. If people have a contempt for 
you, at least they let you alone. And this is something, 

You are thrown in upon yourself. For the first time jg 
your life, perhaps, you really begin to know who and wha 
you are. You are interested in the strange unfoldings of 
yourself. You have dreams and fancies and curious long. 
ings. A world opens to you within yourself. And yoy 
walk on and on, bearing with you a wonderful dream 
world. 

What matters to you the contempt of people who 
move in grooves, who themselves fear the opinions of 
others? After all, they will die, even as you will de, 
Yes, they will die ina day. They will come to dust, Fo 
you the sun shines as it shines for them. For you the 
water flows as it flows for them. In common with them 
you have the air to breathe. In common with them yoy 
can see the strange pictures in the clouds. In common with 
them you can move and think and see and hear, In 
moments when these thoughts are with you, you more 
along with a brisk step—you ask for bread without shame, 

Bart KEnnepy, 


‘*WHAT THE PEOPLE READ” 
A MODERN INSTANCE 


WE were staying in the same village, she and I; highw 
on the Cotteswolds, where, looking over the pine-clad 
cliffs, one sees the Roman road in the valley pointing, 
like a ruled white line, straight to the “sleepy minster 
city,” where it ends. 

She was staying at the blacksmith’s, I at the ‘‘ George”; 
and we met daily in the woods, and on the cliffs, crimsonwith 
tall willow weed. Every afternoon she sat on the edge of 
the cliff and read. I lay under the beech trees, some twenty 
yards below her, and wondered. She was so lonely, yet 
so seemingly unconscious of the fact ; so young, and yet 
so guiltless of the gaiety of youth; a slim, serious-eyed 
girl of sixteen, whose rusty black skirt was short because 
she had grown out of it rather than from any freak of 
fashion. She read continually, and almost always from 
the same book—a slim, crimson-covered book, whose 
form was strangely familiar to me, hauntingly familiar 
But, however nearly I contrived to pass her, I could never 
see the title. 

After a week of constant meetings, when she woull 
regard me gravely with her solemn grey eyes, im 4 
detached impersonal fashion more provocative than aly 
touch of coquetry, I took my courage in both hands, and 
spoke to her. She was sitting on the cliff in her usual 
place, her back against a great round stone; her thio 
brown hands were idly folded in her lap, and shé gazed 
unblinkingly into space. 

The crimson-covered book lay beside her. 

** May I look at your book?” I asked, as I climbed 
the steep little path towards her. ‘‘I am so lonely 
day—and bored.” j 

She held the book out to me, saying briefly: “Its 
my gospel.” 

Of course I knew it—how had I ever doubted? “A 
Book of Verses,” the first edition. But how used! 
leaves thin at the edges with much handling, the margis 
scored with endless emphatic lines of appreciation. 

“What makes you love it so?” I asked, and for# 
moment my eyes were too misty to see clearly the eag* 
girlish face upturned to mine. This’ worship at ™ 
favourite shrine profoundly moved me. 
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“You love him too!” she exclaimed, with a pretty 
triumph in her voice ; *‘ let us talk!” ‘ 

Even at the moment I noted that she said ‘‘ him” where 
[had said ‘‘it.” 

I sat down beside her on the cliff, and when the Roman 
road was clear to me again, I opened the book afresh. 
Of itself it opened at the quatrain “‘ carved out of clanging 
bronze” (I quote Mr. William Archer’s words from 
memory). A bunch of dried harebells fell from the page. 
She gathered it up hastily, and put it back. 

“Do you care most for this?” I asked. 

Her face flushed, and she took the book from my hands. 
“There has been no single day in my life since I first read 
it that it has not helped me. No one who feels those lines 
can be a coward—‘ I am the master of my fate.’” 

No woman is the master of her fate, did she but know 
it; but this little girl seemed to face hers with a high 
courage, and from all I had seen of her it seemed no 
fortunate one. I was interested and a little puzzled. ‘‘ Do 
you care for poems, as a rule, or only these ?” 

“T love all poetry, but these best, because I know them 
best.” 

“Do you know the rest? There is a new edition, you 
know, with many others.” 

“I do wish I had the rest of the poems; but I have 
only these. These were all father had.” 

Her voice was sad ; I looked at the rusty black skirt 
and I understood. Her face was turned from me as she 
sat—a favourite attitude of hers—with her elbows on her 
knees and her chin on her hands. She looked very forlorn 
and young. Partly with the idea of distracting her, partly 
because I am immensely proud of the fact, I said :— 

“T have met him.” 

She did not even turn her head as she said quietly, 
“Tam not jealous !” 

“Perhaps you know him yourself?” I remarked, 
rather nettled at her cool reception of such tremendous 
intelligence. 

“Oh, yes! I know him. Notas you mean, though. 
I know him better than that ; and he can’t belong to any- 
body more than he does to me.” 

“Don’t you even want to know what he is like ? ” 

“What does the outside of a person matter when he 
isahero? He is never interviewed.” 

There was infinite scorn in her voice, and I felt that I 
must change the subject, or she would set me down as a 
frivolous gossip, so I said: ‘‘ Are you staying here long ?” 

“I stay here for my holidays because it is cheap and 
beautiful, and the blacksmith’s wife is my old nurse, and 
I love her.” 

From that afternoon we became friends. I soon knew 
allabout her. Her father, an Indian civilian, had died in 
India six months ago; her mother had died at her birth. 
She was very poor, and her trustees sometimes were “long 
in sending” the money for her board. Then the family 
she lived with in Kensington ‘‘ were not very nice to her,” 
but she had already passed the London matriculation, and, 
as she concluded triumphantly, ‘‘ In two years I shall earn 
my own living.” 

It was a grim philosophy she had constructed for her- 
self out of her loved poems. Its chief tenet being that 
“you must bear things and not grumble ”—above all, that 
“you must do your work.” When I bade her farewell at 
the beginning of the Roman road, she had walked with me 
down the two miles of almost perpendicular hill, her eyes 
filled with tears. ‘I am sorry you are going, it will be 
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lonely.” Then she threw back her head, ‘‘ 1 won’t watch 
you down the road, I could see you for such a long time, . 
and it would make it harder !” 

She turned straightway and began to toil up the hill. 
I watched her till she had passed the first steep corner. I 
knew she was fighting with her tears, and I knew that she 
would conquer them. Then she would say in that brave 
ringing voice I had learned to love : 


I thank whatever Gods there be 
For my unconquerable soul. 


I often picture her sitting on the cliff, her elbows on 
her knees and her sharp little chin resting in the hollow 
of her hand; and it pleases me to think that now, at . 
any rate, she has got ‘‘ the rest of the poems.” 


AT BARNET FAIR 


Tue benevolent psychologist has had a chance this week 
which will not occur again for a twelvemonth. He could 
have taken a party of boys—twenty would be ample— 
between the ages of ten and fifteen to Barnet Fair. He 
should have given them money for out-of-pocket expenses, . 
and then turned them loose in the field, with an appoint- 
ment for dinner in one of the tents. Until then he should 
stroll about, not so much watching his young charges as 
encountering them at random on equal footing, and hear- 
ing their worldly judgments on the horses and ponies, and 
noticing how the eternal boy which is ourselves leaps 
out at a chance of excitement or refreshment. For these 
rough and hilly fields are the boy’s paradise, and should 
be peopled by the incorrigibles from Eton and their fellows 
from the Walworth Board schools. 

Next to jumping watercourses to get at unexpected 
Dervishes this scene produces the greatest exaltation. 
There is the slightest possible attempt at plan or system 
except where the refreshment tents are standing. Pro- 
gress is through temptation. Booths with oil-paintings 
of spruce boxers cross-countering or landing on the heart, 
shooting galleries, and dummy figures to be thrown at 
with wooden balls beset the course of eager Youth. 
Things to eat and things to drink are so cheap that it is 
true economy to have them now, and save the difference be- 
tween home and “‘ spot” rates. Insidious objects connected 
with horses, and quite useless if you haven’t a horse, appeal 
and fascinate. There is a tarpaulin—maybe, for covering 
a haystack or laden wagon—which holds a flaxen-haired 
boy a helpless captive. The ground colour, a luscious 
cream, is thrown up by a check of yellow and scarlet. 
What a kingdom it would be, stretched on the bleak 
expanse of a Hackney back-garden! Then, indeed, one 
could choose one’s friends, and the others—those who have 
presumed on equivocal wealth—would not scruple to ask 
to be asked, and he of the flaxen locks would not hesi- 
tate to refuse. 

A glorious dream broken by shouting and the thunder- 
ing rush of a runaway horse. Round and about you are 
clumps and groups and rows and big clusters of horses and 
ponies. The air is rent with yells and cries and hoarse 
bellowings and the cracking of whips, and ever and again 
goes up the song triumphal of him who has sold a horse. 
Pink flags fixed to ash poles are waving before startled 
creatures which fall into charming poses of fright and 
bewilderment. Sculptors and photographic fanatics should 
study at Barnet Fair. See that four-year-old chestnut— 
his flanks streaming and panting, his head straining on the 
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ha‘ter, his eyes and ears never at rest. He would make 
an Academy season all by himself, if only he can be got on 
the canvas as he stands now. 

Hacks and hunters, Welsh ponies and Shire horses, 
some in their natural roughness, some bedight in plaited 
straw and coloured halters, throng the main field. Little 
foals nuzzle in alarm against their mothers. Horses are 

eing paced and trotted and cantered and driven without 
any care for the mere pedestrians. They must look out 
for themselves. What a crossing and interweaving of 
voices and dialects, with Irish coming out well at the top! 
What a heap of material for Mr. Phil May and his fellows 
in black and white! I wonder that the Sketch does not 
give us a page or a dozen pages of thumb-nails from 
Barnet Fair. The material is endless in form or face or 
clothing. These huge fat men recall Rowlandson and 
Gillray, these strongly marked features would keep a 
modern Hogarth busy for many a year. Jews and Tykes, 
and Geordies and Scotch drovers, and gipsies and 
mumpers, and Cockneys, they are all here and their 
women too. Richard Jefferies knew these people, Mr. 
Thomas Hardy has met them and preserved some of them 
for us, Borrow lived their life and held his own with 
them. Jasper Petulengro, the lean and loose-shouldered, 
swung past just now. Blazing Bosville is shouting a step 
ortwooff. I have looked for the lady whom Borrow taught 
Armenian, but Isopel Berners, staunchest and dearest of 
women, is not here, nor is there one who can be taken for 
her. Note the odd dress of the men ; the large skirted coat, 
the waistcoat that comes up to the neck, and the clinging 
trousers. Terrible things to wear in such a sun; but they 
always dowearthem. Very conservative are these horsey 
people in their dress and in their food. At the stall near 
the big tent there is always a little crowd eating whelks 
from little bowls. They drench the delicacy with vinegar, 
and they eat with visible and audible gusto. A manI knew 
had eaten whelks. He described them as salted gristle, 
and said the taste grew on people. A horrible idea ! 

Barnet Fair must not be abolished. It is an admirable 
survival, a delicious anachronism. We have done away 
with so much that expressed the vigorous life of our 
people; we are the slaves and creatures of law and order, 
of Stores and the Parcel Post. It is good that something 
should remain that has not known red-tape or left the 
entering-room. The snug bourgeors of the many Barnets 
must possess their souls in patience. Not for many villas 
of Norman Shaw nor all the curios of Great Anna’s day 
would we relinquish the joys of Barnet Fair. C. 


A BATTERSEA NIGHT 

THERE are no tears in them who wend their way 

Through the loud Babel of this market-place, 
And see the lolling tongues of flame betray 

Disaster dreaming in her hollow face. 
There are no tears, but there is fire to slay 

Or frost to bind the flowers of Love's grace, 
And overhead the thrice-thrilled air is grey 

With impact of eternity and space. 
The everlasting silence hems them in, 

Even them who throng between these shops and carts, 
Even them who in the pavement stamp their sin, 

Even them whom squalor joins and envy parts. 
The everlasting silence hems them in, 

But now they know no prison save their hearts. 


W. H. Cuesson. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


MR. STEPHEN PHILLIPS AND THE CRITICS 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


I HAVE just seen a reference in your Literary Gossip of the 
week before last to my controversy on scansion. The write 
quotes two sentences of mine apart from their context which give 
an erroneous impression, The allusion which I made to critics 
was only to those who had attacked my metre. I was engaged in 
a purely technical discussion, and could only have alluded, and 
did only allude, to those critics, and in that connection. No 

of importance has hitherto attacked my metres, except THE Our. 
LOOK. I must ask you to insert this sufficiently obvious and 
important qualification. I could scarcely have supposed that any 
one could attribute to me such imbecile impertinence as these two 
sentences torn from their context would imply. 

Worthing. STEPHEN PHILLIPs, 


{We are afraid that Mr. Phillips’s explanation hardly improves 
his position. In the letter to which we referred—printed in the 
Star of August 22—he certainly dealt only with metre, and our 
chief point was that the spirit of his communication was superior, 
if not offensive. He said :—“ Now I knew years ago far more 
about metre than my critics have yet learned. This, indeed, is 
natural, since it was my business to master the technicalities of 
my art. What has surprised me continually in the criticisms 
which have appeared is the complete and utter ignorance of metre 
which modern critics display.” . . . “ Frankly, sir, the criticism to 
which my lines has been subjected fills me with apprehension for 
the future of critics. Do they really read Milton? And if they 
read, do they really understand?” There is nothing whatever in 
the context to soften the Aau/eur of this attitude. The question at 
issue, then, is simply one of taste and tact. We have the mis- 
fortune to differ from Mr. Phillips.—Eb.} 


MR. ROBERT BARR AND THE MOSELLE 
To the Editor of Tuk OvTLoox 


The same things are often called by different names, and I 
would not for the world quarrel with complimentary Mr. Barr over 
a mere matter of spelling. ‘“ Robert” is apt to become “ Bobby’ 
or “ Bob” without either changing his name, or losing his identity, 
or even slighting the godmother who stood for him in baptism. 
So, too, with the proper names of places. Their variety charms, 
and the man who allows for temperament, history, and position, is 
mentally incapable of reducing them to the formula so readily 
enunciated by Mr. Barr. Let me therefore continue to speak of 
the German part ofariver which is German at its longest, broadest, 
deepest, in German : let Mr. Barr describe the French portion for 
us in French. That description will doubtless be a model of 
playful euphony, remarkable logic, and graceful language, but in 
one point your correspondent makes me just a little anxious. A 
man who so calmly rhymes “ Mosel” with “guzzle” to my mind 
remains more or less of a puzzle! It only shows how the wide- 
spread dislike of the German language can confuse the eye and 
ear even of a novelist. 

Into Mr. Barr’s dissertations upon his forthcoming work it 
would not do for another novelist to follow him: besides which, 
it is not only upon this page that | am unknown. But facts are 
facts, and Mr. Barr deserves a gentle reproof for not reading my 
statements with greater care. Speaking of inn-charges on the 
Mosel, I said that these were half what they are on the Rhine; 
speaking in more fanciful strain of novelists who live in castellated 
mansions here at home, | declared that they could live for one- 
tenth of their present expenditure in a castle on the Mosel. Now 
Mr. Barr has ingeniously entwined these two statements together 
for the purpose of contradicting them separately. To adopt his 
own argument—by such a method I could prove anything on earth. 
But I prefer to give him the “ statistical clarity” he asks for. At 
the Hotel zur Post, Brodenbach—a village most beautifully situated 
at the foot of the Ehrenthal—I have fared, as have many of my 
friends, for months together most excellently at a charge of three 
shillings and sixpence a day. This is a charge inclusive of every- 
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thing except wine. If the visitor to whom these terms are quoted 
requires a room with a balcony view, another sixpence fer diem 
will be added ; and the sophisticated can run up their bills by the 
exercise of a little trouble in demanding superfluities. But the fact 
remains that at Brodenbach you will obtain more for five shillings 
than on the Rhine for ten, or even twelve. 

To go further, take an English village which boasts attractions 
for the wanderer. An indignant letter to yesterday’s Westminster 
Gazette lies before me as I write. The traveller’s complaint is not 
anewone. He merely recapitulates an ancient story. No choice, 
no attention, no clear understanding of what might be done, and 
at the close of all a monstrous charge. Now, I say that a place 
like Brodenbach, comparing favourably with its neighbours on the 
Rhine, can be contrasted yet more forcibly with English accommo- 
dation. The traveller I have just mentioned finds but one 
remedy—“ Go abroad!” Most people will hardly need his 
advice ; but still we love our English villages, and would have 
that advice tendered to the right people—that is to say, to country 
innkeepers. If they would only learn from the foreigner, things 
would be different. 

As for my novelists, I only suggested that the primitive life 
should take the place of the luxurious. It is clear, therefore, that 
what I wrote could apply only to afew. But our habits in this 
country are expensive. The writer who has ploughed or boomed 
his way to the front cannot help himself. He must spend liberally 
where he has made plentifully. On the Mosel he could and would 
live at a tenth the cost ; but it would be primitive by comparison 
with his present life. No doubt he would miss something, and 
would lose something ; but, on the whole, I prefer to say no more 
about him. He is, after all, a mysterious, almost mythical, per- 
sonage, and I cannot answer for him. For myself I can and do 
answer, and concerning the aroma, the leafiness, the irresistible 
charm of Mosel-land, /‘tera scrifta manet. The wine is a matter 
of taste ; but I hope Mr. Barr will not misunderstand me when I 
declare that I would as soon dream of it as drink it, any day. 

YOUR CONTRIBUTOR, 
Ryde, Isle of Wight: September 4. 


THE WEST INDIAN PROBLEM 
To the Editor of Tuk OvTLOoK 


No wonder you cannot see any point in the matter over 
“W. I.” in your last issue ! 

“W. I.” meant that the question of the secession of the British 
West Indian Islands is no business of the Americans, and any 
Englishman in favour of these islands going over to the Americans 
ought to be sat upon. 

The Canadians cannot look for any junction with the West 
Indian Islands. Their trade, as compared with that of Great 
Britain and the United States, being so very small and very much 
done through the United States. 

The British should be as well able to put the islands straight 
for the English people living upon them as they are to straighten 
up Egypt for the Egyptians—and themselves. 

It would in my mind much better serve the purpose of the 
West Indians if the annexation “cry” were buried. Steady, per- 
sistent, constitutional agitation will bring them through. I am 
one of those who do not think the West Indies are really going to 
the dogs, but that with timely help they may be made the 
brightest of our possessions. 

London, September 6. ww. & 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL QUIBBLE 
To the Editor of Tuk OvurLooK 


No one who had watched the present agitation in the Church 
of England can have failed to notice the vagueness with which the 
whole matter is clothed. The point at issue resolves itself into a 
quibble as to what is the proper interpretation of the Canon Law ; 
but, alas ! the discussion of what is certainly a very knotty ques- 
tion is made still more confusing by ignorant and impassioned 
prejudice. 

Would it not be as well, in order to prevent the repetition of 
the unseemly conduct of the past few months, to take some steps 
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to vards clearing away the mist which enshrouds the law of tle 
Church? In issues of commercial or public interest, it is no 
uncommon occurrence for a test case to be brought forward and 
decided to prevent serious inconvenience arising from the doubtful 
aspect of the law. Why not apply this method towards the solu- 
tion of the mystery involved in the conflicting decisions ,of the 
Ecclesiastical Courts? Let a test case, covering all or the most 
important points in doubt, be carried by a series of appeals to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, and a decision thus 
obtained, being binding upon the inferior Courts, will be a clear and 
authoritative statement, at least to the professional mind, of what 
the law prohibits and what it ordains. 

Liverpool, which has been the scene of the most disgraceful 
outbursts in the North of England, has formed a “ Layman’s 
League” with the avowed object of supporting legislation to remedy 
the abuses alleged to exist in the Church. How is it possible, I 
would ask, to proceed to legislation when the grounds upon which 
it is proposed to legislate are so indefinite? First, let us see what 
the correct attitude of the law is, and if then it is found not to 
have the sympathy of the people, proceed to legislate. But let us 
by all means stay those sacrilegious combatants who, in their 
fanatical enthusiasm, are turning the churches into bear-gardens. 

Ormskirk, September 6. W. G. L. 


IN DEFENCE OF THE PROVINCIAL 
Zo the Editor of Tuk OUTLOOK 


What I like about your paper is its generous, yet reliable, 
literary notices, its treatment of Scottish affairs, and its recognition 
of the best side of provincial life. But being a provincial—I am 
a Scot, a Highlander—my defence of the provinces is impartial. I 
have worked as a journalist in several parts of England, and 
I know London a little—especially the London of the writers—and 
I have wondered where is the foundation for all the sneers about 
provincial life. I am too much of a hillman to have any love for 
English life ; but then I do know that the outlook of the average 
decently educated provincial is considerably wider than that of a 
Londoner of the same class. As for the Londoners who write, 
after some study of them, I would put them as amongst those of 
unmistakably restricted intellect ; specialism is killing them. 

Liverpool, Sept. 5. JOURNALIST. 

[And yet how many of these London writers of “ unmistak- 
ably restricted intellect ” are themselves Scots.—ED.] 


“A Years Exile.” By George Bourne. London: John Lane. 
35. 6d. 

WE have searched diligently for something good to say about 

this book, and, with a gallantry for which the pseudonymous 

George Bourne should thank us, having waded on to the very last 

of the 230 pages through which its futility is prolonged, can only 

say that we have searched in vain. 

With the best will in the world, we can discover no motive for 
the production of such a novel as “A Year’s Exile.” Why it was 
ever written must remain the secret of George Bourne and—we 
think we make no mistake in the pronoun—her Maker. How, 
being written, it ever came to be published only Mr. Lane could 
tell us. 


“ By Virtue of His Office.” By Rowland Grey. London: Jarrold 
& Sons. 35. 6d. 

The old, well-trodden ways are still good enough for Miss 
Rowland Grey, and good enough also, no doubt, for this talented 
lady’s many admirers, who will find absorbing interest in the 
relentless persecution of the heroine by her rejected suitor, and 
complete satisfaction in her final happy solution of all her diffi- 
culties. It was gratuitously unkind, perhaps, on the author’s part 
to invest the villain of the story with clerical garb, but some small 
variation from type must be looked for under even the most normal 
conditions, and the book is in every other respect an irreproachable 
specimen of a class which long-continued acceptance has by this 
time placed practically outside the range of criticism. 










IN PASSING 


PHILOMEL 
The red rose called to me, 
“ Be thou my love ; 
Lo, I am fire and flame 
For love of thee !” 






































I said to the red rose, 

* It is in starry white, 

With brows and breasts of snow, 
That my love goes.” 























T. W. H. C. 


We have had war in terrible earnest before Khartum this 
week, and we have had playing at war on Salisbury Plain. And 
yet the playing at war is evidently a pretty serious business too. 
An officer attached to the 7th Dragoon Guards, Sixth Division, 
Southern Army, writing from Iwerne Minster, says :—“ Letters 
and wires rarely reach those who are following the drum. I 
breakfasted at 5 A.M. this morning near Blandford, marched and 
fought to within four miles of Shaftesbury, retired here and 
awaited our baggage till 5 P.M. The work is most interesting— 
out from 5.30 A.M. to 3 or 4 every day, followed by camp work and 
the struggle to get food. I picked up a snack at Iwerne Minster, 
but my brother officers have had nothing but a sandwich since 
5 A.M., and it is now 7 P.M.” 


YEARS CANNOT STALE, &c. 
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War's aftermath.—This advertisement is from a daily paper 
across the Atlantic :—“ Proposals for headstones ; Depot Quarter- 
master’s Office, 195 Summer Street, Boston, Mass., August 17, 1898, 
—Sealed proposals, in triplicate, will be received here until eleven 
o’clock, A.M., September 17, 1898, and then opened, for supplying 
10,000 (subject to increase or decrease of 20 per cent.) American 
white marble headstones in slabs. Government reserves right to 
reject any or all proposals. Preference given to articles of 
domestic production or manufacture, conditions of quality and 
price (including in the price of foreign productions and manu- 
factures the duty thereon) being equal. Information furnished on 
application. Envelopes containing proposals should be marked 
‘ Proposals for Headstones.’ ” 


We who live at home in comfort know little of the incon- 
veniences of Empire. I have just received (writes a correspondent) 
a letter from H.M.S. Phade. For nearly three years this ship has 
been engaged in West African river service—the most unhealthy 
service that falls to the lot of naval officers and seamen. In 
November 1895, 200 men were sent out to re-commission, this 
ship on the African coast. Of this ship’s company, owing to 
death, sickness, and a few time-expired men seizing the first 
opportunity to return home, only forty remain to come back to 
England during the approaching winter. Most of the remaining 
160 men, well-built and constitutional giants that they were, 
succumbed to the terrors of the climate—some dying and others 
coming home invalided. It is ex- 
periences such as this that make men 
feel that Empire-building has its. 
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terrors as well as its glories, and lead 
them to plead to a_hard-hearted 
Admiralty not to keep them in a 
pestilential climate for a full three- 
years’ commission, 


_ Mr. E. Cuthbert Atkinson’s paper 
“in Natural Science on “ Rowing Ex- 
“periments” is certainly interesting. 
i While it will, of course, particularly 
attract rowing men, it is not without 
a distinct bearing upon the physio- 
logical actions taking place while 
| propelling a boat. It all seems very 
| ‘simple, this apparatus of his for 
| automatically recording the force 
and length of stroke of an oarsman, 
and has the further advantage of 
being easily attachable. By a suit- 
able mechanical contrivance the 
moving oar is made to register upon 
a revolving drum of paper the extent, 
and nature of the stroke; and the 
results of some experiments made 
with the apparatus and described by 
the author bring out many curious 
points in connection with the man- 
nerisms of oarsmen. From the dia- 
grams we see how the force applied 
to the oar rises quickly to a maxi- 
rmum, and then slowly falls off to 
zero when the oar is returned. The 
advantage of the sliding seat is 
clearly shown in such diagrams, from 
which also the horse-power given to 
the oar can be calculated, and some 
idea arrived at as to the distribution 
of strain put upon a man while 
rowing. 
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La France : * C’est dans le Rhin qu’il faut laver votre linge sale, mes enfants !” 
Le Pierrot, November 30, 1888. 


scopical Society contains a short 
paper by Professor McIntosh on 
the memory of fishes. He describes 
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the behaviour of a skate which endeavoured to escape over a 


partly sunken trawl beam, and points out that “If those who 
have given a green cod of six or eight inches a particular kind 
of ‘scale back’ (worm), and noticed, firstly, how eagerly it seized 
it, then tested it in its pharyngeal region, and soon ejected it, never 
again taking that species into its mouth, they would be slow to 
deny that fishes—and even very young fishes—have a memory.” 


At an elementary examination in English which was lately held 
ina school near New York, two sentences were given out to be 
corrected. ‘The first sentence was to be corrected as to its subject 
matter and the second sentence as to its syntax. These were the 
sentences : “ The hen has three legs ;” “ Who done itt When 
the papers were handed in, it was found that one of the examinees 
had apparently regarded the sentences as subtly connected in 
thought, for his answer was as follows : “ The hen didn’t done it. 
God done it.” 


Mr. O’Dell’s window in Ludgate Circus has this week a portrait 
and character-sketch of Mr. G. N. Curzon, considered from the 
phrenological point of view. The character-sketch is penetrative. 
It begins :—‘ A lady who met Mr. Curzon for the first time, trying 
toconvey the impression he had made upon her, described him, 
after many vain attempts at finding a suitable phrase, as a man 
who seemed as though he were always hungry. The expression 
was, in a sense, a singularly apt one. Mr. Curzon is a hungry 
man. He is hungry for knowledge ; he is hungry for greatness ; 
hehas a hungry imagination.” This meeting, we should fancy, 
took place at a dinner party. 

Our phrenologist continues, after lingering lovingly over what 
is evidently a particularly fine example of the bump of Veneration : 
—*To Mr. Curzon the Orient is not a rotten, dilapidated failure. 
It may appear so to his reason, but to his imagination there still 
inheres in it its past greatness, wealth, wisdom, philosophy. To 
be the Viceroy of a nation, with a past thousands of years old, is 
worth more to him than would be the American Presidency, 
pethaps the Premiership of a European State.” Surely this appre- 
ciation should move the heart of Mr. F. C. Gould and those other 
inventors of the “ superior person ” myth. 


The fortune of a Croesus lies buried under the sands and rocks 
near Gunwalloe, in the Lizard district of Cornwall. In 1574 a 
Spanish ship, bearing a freight of 17,000,000 dollars and many 
bars of gold to London for safe custody that could not be found in 
Spain, was wrecked amid the sand and rocks some distance from 
the shore—a cruel, murderous-looking shore. This more than a 
fortune has been buried since. A part of the treasure was once 
secured by an enterprising Cornishman (the Government claim- 
ing its toll), and more than one band of speculators have tried to rob 
the sea of its spoil and have been defeated by the great Atlantic 
rollers and driven home out of pocket, but yet not without hope. 
There is some talk of making another search for this hidden 
wealth; but Cornishmen have been so bitten in many ventures 
that they may well button up their pockets. 


Aberdeen does not take kindly to statues. Cynics say this is 
because of the “hardness” of the Aberdonians in money matters, 
and it has been said, as a proof of this “hardness,” that Aberdeen 
isthe one place in the world where a Jew cannot secure a livelihood. 
But all this may be—probably is—merely slanderous gossip. At all 
events a Byron statue for Aberdeen is now virtually a certainty. 
Ten years of Byron’s boyhood were spent in Aberdeen, and the 
Citizens are now—they were not always—very proud of his con- 
lection with the city, and of his having been for several years a 
Pupil in the Grammar School. Mr. H. F. Morland Simpson, the 
Present rector of the school, is taking a leading part in the pro- 
Motion of the proposed statue, and he has received communications 

M over a hundred admirers of the poet who desire to co-operate. 

ong these are H.H. Prince Dolgorouki, the Earl of Southesk, 
Admiral Sir Arthur Farquhar, Sir George King, Calcutta; Pro- 
fessor W. Garden Blaikie, and others. 
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What is to be the welcome to General Kitchener on his 
return? A hearty one beyond a doubt. For one thing the 
Corporation of London will, we learn, present to him the freedom 
of the City. Parliament will, we may presume, pass a resolution 
expressing the nation’s gratitude, and praying Her Majesty to 
confer a peerage upon the distinguished soldier. The Sirdar can 
hardly refuse the honour, and yet one feels that his heart is not 
in gilded palaces. Never does he spend even a week in England 
without passing a friendly visit toa certain old cook—or an old 
and faithful family servant to whom the great man is simply 
“ Bertie.” These friendly tea-chats over the kitchen fire are great 
events in this old lady’s life. 


Mr. Bennett Burleigh, the brilliant war correspondent of the 
Daily Telegraph, relates a story which tells the secret of General 
Kitchener's remarkable success. That secret is his perfect know- 
ledge of the Sudan and its people. Pushing ahead of the main 
body of the army in the days of the first expedition thirteen years 
ago, Mr. Burleigh found himself surrounded by the Mahdi’s 
followers. He thought he was the only Briton. Presently a lithe 
bronzed figure appeared clad as an Arab, placed his services at 
the disposal of the war correspondent, invited him to dinner, and 
broke with him his one remaining bottle of claret in memory of the 
occasion. That Arab was the future Sirdar, 


The following fragmentary poem was discovered upon an edi- 
torial desk on Wednesday last. The day certainly was provokingly 
hot. 

120° IN THE SUN. 


Let us perspire, 
Nor rail at Fate, if we decline a stone in weight ; 
Let us perspire ! 


Let us recline 
In shady spots and quaff potations out of pots ; 
Let us recline ! 


Let us postpone 
All task and toil till the high sun has ceased to broil ; 
Let us postpone ! 


Let us dispense ! 
Doff vests of gauze, throw to the dogs our... 


Mr. De Rougemont, who is at present taking part in the British 
Association meetings at Bristol, is, apart from the wonderful series 
of adventures which have made him famous, as charming and 
modest a companion as one could well wish to encounter. “I 
dined with him the other night,” writes a correspondent ; “ and, 
though evidently new to some of the amenities of civilised life, the 
rare simplicity of the man’s nature, his instinctive good-breeding, 
helped him over many a thorny place, where a more pretentious 
‘lion’ would have come togrief. The ladies, in particular, seemed 
greatly to appreciate so uncommon a companion ; and I should not 
be surprised to hear of Mr. De Rougemont’s eventually captivating 
one or another of his many admirers, and becoming the chieftain 
of another tribe—this time, in England. Mr. De Rougemont is 
nominally a Frenchman, but, so long is it since he has spoken his 
native tongue, that he has clean forgotten it. His English is 
excellent—only second to his mastery of aboriginal Australian.” 


“Mr. De Rougemont, by-the-bye,” continues our correspondent, 
“ would be rather a terrible person to turn loose in a God-fearing 
household. People who first kill and then eat each other figure 
largely in his conversation, and he thinks nothing of telling you 
that he killed 4 man with an arrow or whatever weapon first came 
to his hand. When I met him he was evidently pondering over 
his British Association speech ; for most of the stories he told at 
Bristol cropped up at dinner; so it seems that he has already 
mastered the noble art of ‘trying it on the dog’ In Thackeray’s 
‘Virginians’ we find Addison letting off choice /lora from a 
commemorative ode on his youthful visitor, one of the Warring- 
tons. Mr. Barry Pain, we believe, is also in the habit of trying 
his newest story on his sub-editor before fixing it in print. So, 
after all, Mr. De Rougemont is far more civilised than he fancies.” 
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FINANCE 
THE FINANCES OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


THE position of Western Australia is peculiar in many 
respects. After New South Wales, it is the oldest British 
settlement on the Australian continent. It has the largest 
territory and the smallest population. It may be news to 
many to learn that the area of Western Australia is larger 
than that of British India, while its population is not equal 
to that of Portsmouth or Leicester. The position of the 
Colony is also peculiar in the extraordinary rapidity with 
which it is being developed ; for in 1881 the population was 
less than 30,000; in 1891 it had risen to 50,000, and in the 
present year it exceeds 170,000. The rapid increase in the 
population of late is due in a great measure to the remark- 
able development of its gold-fields. Twelve years ago 
Western Australia produced 302 ounces of gold, valued at 
a little over £1,000. This year she is producing at the 
cate of nearly a million ounces per annum, valued at nearly 
33 millions sterling. In another respect the position of 
Western Australia is peculiar. Her experience in the 
London Money Market has been more unfortunate than 
that of most Colonies. This has been due to the fact that 
in the first place the loans have not been brought out under 
such strong auspices as those of some of the other Colonies; 
secondly, the Colony has attempted to borrow on very 
cheap terms ; and, thirdly, though the British public have 
recognised the great wealth of the gold deposits, they 
have been alarmed by the ambitious public works schemes 
of the Government. Rarely has a Colonial borrower come 
forward with a succession of loans so large a proportion 
of which have been received so coldly as Western Australia. 
Below we give a list of the results of the seven last issues 
on the London Money Market :— 


Interest Amount Amount Minimum Average 
per cent. offered applied for price realised 
g & 4 , an ae 
June 1894......05 4 eeee 540,000 «1+. 1,332,200 «+. TO2 «eee 103 6 1 
April 1895 ...... 3 e200 750,000 2.00 2,800,800 cece 99 cece 203 Z @ 
April 1896 ...... 3 eee F50,000 wees 3,298,260 wees 98 «weve 10016 8 
January 1897 .... 3»... 1,100,0c0 .... 233,300 vee. QO8 «ooo 98 3:22 
May 1897....-... 3 see0 1,000,000 ..00 768,600 .... Q5 «++. 95 O10 
January 1898 .... 3 2... 1,000,000 .... 2,891,250 s+. 05 «s+» 96 6 4 
July 1898........ 3 ee I,G00,000 ..65 550,000 04 «see 94 3 4 


The loans already quoted on the London Stock Exchange 
amount in the aggregate to upwards of £7,500,000, and 
there is another million held in this country which has not 
yet received official recognition ; but, according to a recent 
official statement, the public indebtedness of the Colony 
on June 30 last was fully 49,000,000, which is about £53 
per head of the population. This, though large, is not 
excessive, compared with the debt per head of some of 
the other Australian Colonies. A good deal of money has 
been spent on railway construction ; indeed, the railway 
expenditure per head has been heavier in Western 
Australia than in any other Colony; but it is to be noted 
that the railway revenue has also been the heaviest per 
head, the return on the capital expenditure on railways 
thaving been upwards of 9 per cent. in 1806, the latest 
date before us. We cannot say how profitable the rail- 
ways have been to the Colony after making allowance for 
the interest on loans raised, for there are no data to hand. 
As to the future, the outlook is favourable. The pro- 
ductive industries, according to Sir John Forrest, are 
progressing, and he looks for an influx of British capital 
for legitimate investment. It is well to emphasise the 
word “legitimate,” for from no country of the world pro- 
bably have more unsound mining ventures been brought 
forward than from Western Australia. But more of this 
epon another occasion. Investors in Western Australian 
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Government loans have, as we stated, felt some appre. 
hension as to the wisdom of the public works expenditure 
of the Government. It is gratifying to see, therefore, 
that there is to bea considerable reduction, for we notice ip 
the new Budget the estimated charge for public works ang 
on public buildings is placed at £380,000 only, as against 
£847,000 in the previous year. The Premier boasts that 
Western Australia has made greater progress than per. 
haps any other country in the world, and there seems 
some justification for the statement, for in the short period 
of a few years the revenue has risen from about £ 200,009 
to £ 3,000,000. Of course a large proportion of the vast 
area is not suitable for Europeans ; but if climatic incop. 
veniences of the Klondike are not sufficient to prevent a 
rapid development of the gold industry in that district, 
certainly the climatic inconveniences in Western Australia 
are not preventing the due development of the rich gold. 
fields there. Western Australia does not, however, 
depend entirely upon the gold industry, for the southem 
districts of the Colony are densely covered with immense 
tracts of timber, the value of which has been placed at 
upwards of £120,000,000, and several English companies 
are already busily engaged exploiting this wealth. The 
following is a list of the Government loans at present 
quoted on the London Stock Exchange. In calculating 
the yield, accrued interest as well as redemption has been 
taken into account :— 


Int. | Issue | | 
— | Loan | per | _ price. | Present | vielq | Redeem 





cent.| Minimum | Price | | able 
; i—— scsthiscesaiilaite 
| | | 
| | 4 s. d ! 
Western Australia 81,600 4b ' 107 —- | BD 
” ” 115,100 4 95} and 963 104 wii | D. 
” ” 971,594 4 | A. 118 3 3 9; 1034 
se a4 1,876,000 4 97} to 102 109 3.10 0°} 1911-3 
- ” 7£0,000 34 99 105 3 5 9 | 1915-35 
” ” 1,750,000 3 95 and 98 95 3 6 10 | 1915-35 
” ” 1,100,000 3 98 95 3 6 4 | 19163 
” ” | aye 3 95 | 95 3 $370 | oe 








A. Principally a conversion of 44 per cents. ; but £100,000 was offered in 188g ata 
minimum of 1074 per cent. “i : , ft 
. In these cases the date of redemption is uncertain, being mostly by drawings. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES AND TEETOTALERS 


VARIOUS insurance companies have, for many years past, placed 
their teetotal policy-holders in a separate section, and have tabt- 
lated the results. How far do those results show that abstention 
from alcoholic beverages is conducive to longevity? The question 
is an interesting one to many insurers, and we therefore present 
the figures of three of the principal offices which specially cater for 
teetotalers. Those of the first, the Abstainers and General 
Insurance Company, is as follows :— 


Percentage 
Deaths Expected Actual Deaths Actual to Expected 


314 151 48°1 
At first glance this seems to show that abstainers only die half as 
fast as ordinary mortals; but two things have to be taken into 
account which considerably modify that conclusion. The first 
that the office is of comparatively recent origin (established m 
1883), and that, therefore, its experience is limited—and, to some 
extent, misleading. Most of its lives are young, and the protection 
involved by medical examination is proportionately considerable. 
Further, no figures are given as to the general section, so that com- 
parison is impossible. The next case is that of the Sceptre Life 
Association, which gives its results for the last fourteen years thus — 


Deaths Actual Percentage 

Expected Deaths Actual to 

Expected 
General Section a S887 1,216 79°6 
Temperance Section eo 832 477 57°3 


Here we have more reliable data, but it will be noted that the 
General section is about double the size of the Temperance, w 
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both are considerably below expectation. This would seem to 
indicate that teetotalers as compared with moderate drinkers have 
greater chances of life. 

The third and most important office in this connection is the 
United Kingdom and General Provident Institution, founded more 
than fifty years ago for the special purpose of insuring teetotalers. 
It publishes statistics as to results in the Temperance and General 
sections for a period of thirty-two years, but, in order to make as 
close a comparison as possible with the figures of the Sceptre, we 
append only those relating to the past twelve years, which are as 


follows :— 

Percentage 
actual to 
expected 
General Section ... oe 4,613 4,408 954 
Temperance Section eae, 3,098 2,728 70 


Deaths Actual 
expected deaths 


Here, again, abstainers show very favourably against non-ab- 
stainers ; but it will be noted that as regards the latter the 
percentage is very high, and that in the case of the former the 
results are not very much better than in the case of non-abstainers 
in the Sceptre. 

The broad result of all these figures is undoubtedly to show 
that teetotalers have a better chance of life than moderate drinkers, 
but whether this proves much with regard to alcohol consumption 
is doubtful. It is to be remembered that any special class of the 
community of regular and careful habits lives longer than the 
ordinary public. The clergy are a notable instance of this, and 
hence the good results achieved by the Clergy Mutual. It is not, 
however, the occupation, but the kind of men following it, which 
really produces the longevity. Similarly, the mere absence of 
alcoholic drinking may mean little or nothing, while the fact that 
only careful, well-principled men are likely to be teetotalers tells 
for a great deal. 


AN UNSATISFACTORY CANADIAN ENTERPRISE 


An experience like that of the Bell Organ and Pianoforte Com- 
pany, Limited, does much to discourage British investments in 
good Canadian commercial enterprises. The Bell Organ and 
Piano Company, Limited, was registered in July 1890 with a share 
and debenture capital of £210,00o—namely, £75,000 in 8 per cent. 
Cumulative Preference shares, £75,000 in Ordinary shares, and 
£60,000 in 6 per cent. first mortgage debentures. The pro- 
spectus was embellished with the names of four firms of 
brokers, two firms of bankers; it stated that the busi- 
ness to be acquired was one of rapid and continuous 
growth, and was that of the largest makers of musical 
instruments in Canada. An accountants’ report was given indi- 
cating a steady increase in the net earnings, and an estimate was 
drawn up showing that, after paying debenture interest and 8 per 
cent. on the Preference shares, there would be a balance sufficient, 
after allowing £2,000 for cost of administration, to pay a dividend 
on the Ordinary shares of 16 per cent. One would certainly have 
thought, after such satisfactory statements duly attested, showing 
large dividends upon the Ordinary capital, that the small amount 
required to pay the interest on the debentures would have been 
well secured. What has been the result of an investment in the 
securities put before the public with such encouraging features? 
No dividend appears to have been paid on the Cumulative Pre- 
ference shares since May 1893; for the five years ended 1896-7 
no dividend was paid onthe Ordinary shares ; on May 31 last the 
profit and loss account showed a debit balance of over £31,000, 
While this month the Company have defaulted in their debentures, 
for the coupon due on September 1, payable at the offices of the 
Bank of Scotland, could not be met. No reason is given for the 
default, but we understand that a circular is shortly to be issued. 
It is to be observed that out of the £210,000 of share and deben- 
ture capital, £200,000 was paid for the property, and of this 
£150,000 was paid in cash. 

The trustees of the debenture-holders are the London and 
Colonial Finance Corporation, Limited. Certainly some detailed 
Statement is called for, explanatory of the great difference between 
the sanguine promises held out when investors were invited to 
‘Subscribe, and the deplorable result after eight years’ working of 
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this “rapidly and continuously increasing business.” This, un- 
fortunately, is only one of many companies emanating from the 
same source that have not fulfilled the promises held out in the 
prospectus. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE AND BRITISH 
INTERESTS 


A very decided change of sentiment has recently come over the 
Stock Exchange with respect to foreign affairs. A short time 
ago no little discontent was expressed at the apparent equanimity 
with which alleged serious checks to British enterprise and British 
interests in various parts of the world were received. These feel- 
ings have all, or nearly all, passed away. The cordial expressions 
of friendship and good will between this country and America 
which were drawn forth by the Spanish-American War prepared 
the way for a more cheerful feeling. The news from the Sudan 
and the manner in which the news was received on the Continent 
have encouraged this feeling, and whatever the exact truth may be 
in the reports of a rapprochement between this country and 
Germany, the reports of such a rapprochement have undoubtedly 
done much to bring about the greater feeling of confidence re- 
specting foreign affairs with which operations in Throgmorton 
Street are now being conducted. The belief that there is an under- 
standing between this country and Germany with respect to the com- 
mon furtherance of commercial enterprise abroad has given rise to 
quite an outburst of activity in certain securities. The agreement 
with Germany is understood to have special relation to our position 
in South Africa and our interests in China. Hence there has been 
considerable business in Portuguese bonds, based on the idea of 
an improvement in Portuguese finances should Delagoa Bay be 
leased to Great Britain, and in the shares of South African mining 
and exploration companies, based on the idea of benefits to be 
derived, especially in Rhodesia, should the Boer be effectually 
shut out from the seaboard by the lease of Delagoa Bay. In 
China, too, the position is regarded with much less apprehension, 
and the City professes to see a confirmation of the alleged agree- 
ment with Germany in the greater activity now being witnessed 
in certain financial circles where Chinese loans and Chinese rail- 
way undertakings are prepared when invitations for capital are to 
be addressed to the British investor. The next invitation, it is 
thought, will possibly be for a new Chinese railway loan brought 
out under the auspices of an Anglo-German syndicate. 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS 
THE LITERATURE OF KHARTUM 


THE position of Khartum, secure on the tip of that 
tongue of rich land which is between the two Niles, 
- marks it out as an important place of 
The Fierce, Sad, commerce and of arms. Even if we did 
-—_ re not know from historical record, we should 
guess, therefore, that Khartum has been 

a busy place and a strong place for immemorial years. It 
is likely that Herodotus heard of it from the gossiping 
Egyptian priests ; and it is certain that the fatal expedi- 
tion of Cambyses, which was swallowed up as utterly as 
that later one of Hicks Pasha, was made in the direction 
of the Ethiopian Khartum. Flavius Josephus, moreover, 
tells the tradition of a battle won by Moses, when 
he was in the service of the Egyptians, against the 
Ethiopians ; and the Chief Rabbi the other day publicly 
identified the scene of the battle as in the neighbourhood 
of Omdurman. These, however, are but curious and 
picturesque points wherewith to tickle the imagination ; 
for the bare, prosaic facts are that nothing of any exacti- 
tude was known of the fierce, sad, and unchanging 
Soudan—where a thousand years is as one day—until 
English interest was first turned thither, little more than 
twenty years back, and that little of any consequence was 
written and published concerning it until thirteen years 

ago. 

Those who have leisure to be discursive, and who take 

an interest in the peoples of the Soudan, more particularly 
_ Of the fatter regions westward into which 

Gordon and his the Khalifa Abdullahi has fled, will find 

Journal ; ‘ at Se 

reading of a curious and intimate sort 

in Pallone’s ‘‘ Travels in Kordofan,” published in 1844, 
and in the observations of Mr. Browne (published in 
Pinkerton), who writes with a simple freedom of matters 
which no modern traveller permits himself to name, save 
in smoking-room talk. Those, however, who seek in- 
formation about Khartum itself must come down to the 
year 1885, and seek out the letters of Mr. Frank Power, 
written during the siege, and the well-known Journal of 
General Gordon. That last is unique of its kind. In 
its persistent cheerfulness—not to say high spirits—its 
singular medley of criticism and debate, of fact and the 
misapprehension of fact, and its laboured and long-drawn 
efforts at humour and sarcasm, it is eminently characteristic 
of Gordon, and in violent contrast with the situation in 
which he was stuck. Think of his position. After the 
departure of Colonel Stewart and Frank Power (which is 
the date of the commencement of the Journal) he was 
alone with the Soudanese and the Egyptians in Khar- 
tum ; the siege was being drawn closer, so that he could 
not stir out of the city, and after a while scarcely even out 
of the palace, because of the constant expectation of 
attack, for the repulse of which there was none to give 
orders but himself. The strain of watchfulness and the 
stress and noise of battle hardly relaxed, night or day, 
save on the Mohammedan Sabbath ; and yet, amid these 
exasperating and nerve-destroying circumstances, Gordon 
would take to his Journal for relaxation, and all too fre- 
quently, instead of setting down a narrative of events, he 
would indulge in diatribes against his bufile-headed poli- 
tical enemies at home, or express his opinion of the duties 
of war correspondents, his views of the bestowal of the 
Victoria Cross, or call up an imaginary scene of the Relief 
Expedition crossing the desert, and the difficulties of 
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Tommy Atkins in his management of a camel. Consider- 
ing the purpose of the Journal, I think it is neither 
grudging nor carping to say that there is far too much of 
that kind of thing ; and yet I have it on the authority of 
one who had a great hand in preparing the Journal for the 
press that half of such surplusage was cut away. But, 
every discount made, the book is invaluable, not only for 
what it says, but also for what it suggests ; above all is it 
invaluable as an exhibition of the ever-youthful mind and 
heroic temper of a most notable soldier of our history and 
our race. 

The next book which has any intimate concern with 
the situation in and around Khartum which has just 

: been brought to a period is that of Father 
Renee terantens Ohrwalder. Its title—‘‘ Ten Years’ Cap- 
tivity in the Mahdi’s Camp ”—sufficiently 
suggests its purpose. That was published in 1892, and 
should be read in company with Slatin Pasha’s ‘‘ Fire and 
Sword in the Sudan,” which was published three years 
later. It will be remembered that Father Ohrwalder was 
a priest of the Austrian Mission in Kordofan when he fell 
into the Mahdi’s hands; while Rudolf Slatin, another 
Austrian, was Governor of Darfur. Either narrative, 
therefore, is the complement, or filling out, of the other; 
for, while the captive condition of Ohrwalder drove him 
to practise a handicraft to keep himself and some Sisters 
of the Mission alive, and so made him familiar with the 
life of the common people, the standing of Slatin with the 
Khalifa made him acquainted with the whole web of 
Mahdist action and intrigue, and with the character, con- 
duct, and manners of the Dervish leaders. Both books 
are, indeed, needed for a full understanding of the Dervish 
situation both before and after the siege and fall of 
Khartum. ' 

But, while Father Ohrwalder’s has an exceeding charm 
of vividness and simplicity, Slatin’s (whose name with 
the Khalifa was the resounding one of ‘‘ Abd-el-Kader 
Salatin) must hold you by both ears, so to say. He has 
had an eye to see with clearness and understanding, 
and a pen to indite with point and feeling, all that 
passed around him, and all that he and his fellow- 
captives and the oppressed people endured at the 
hands of the devilish Khalifa and his colleagues and 
supporters. The narrative, without being of the sort 
that youthful pedants would call ‘‘ literary,” has 
strength, variety, and charm. It treats, with a hand 
that burns in the treatment, of actual facts and real 
people; and if a thousand of the best and most engross- 
ing romances that have ever been written were set 
forth in a row, and Slatin’s ‘‘ Fire and Sword in the 
Sudan” set among them, I would pick out Slatin for first 
reading. 

Slatin escaped from Omdurman in 1895, so that there 
is a gap of ignorance regarding Dervish affairs between 
then and now. There is great hope that the gap may be 
filled by a narrative from Charles Neufeld, who was 
delivered from his captivity in Omdurman on Friday week. 
There is still another—an earlier—gap; the months 
between Gordon’s arrival in Khartum and the departure 
of Stewart and Power. That period is covered, of course, 
by the letters of Mr. Power ; but we believe it was more 
thoroughly written up by Colonel Stewart. His Journal 
fell into the hands of the Khalifa (Slatin saw it there) ; 
and we may soon hear that it has been discovered in the 
Der vis archives at Omdurman. ; 

J. MacLaren CosBAN. 
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REVIEWS 
MR. BLACK’S LATEST HEROINE 


«Wild Eelin; her Escapades, Adventures, and Bitter Sorrows.” 
By William Black. London: Sampson Low. 6s. 


To every writer, whose work is a vision and not an artifice, one 
being, more alluring and persistent than other beings, appears. 
And with eager hands, not for art’s sake only, he works at the 
embodiment of this being. She is alive and dead in one story ; 
she lives and marries in another. Now she is a seamstress ; now 
she is a countess. Here she is twenty; there she is thirty. 
Yesterday she was dark ; to-day she is fair. In her case need be 
no “might have been” while her creator lives, for her life is 
legion. Happy is that writer who is susceptible to a spell that 
can enchant the world, to whom a being shall come whose iterated 
presence shall never tire mankind through all her incarnations. 
Such a writer is not necessarily great as a writer; he is a 
magician. 

Now for an illustration. Anonymously in 1871 “A Daughter 
of Heth”—that flower of a Manse—appealed successfully with all 
the charm of sweetness salted with waywardness, with the illusion 
of her grace and the pathos of a loyalty subsisting in default cf 
love, to the reader of fiction. And here we are in 1898 “sur- 
rendering to the charm” (the phrase is dear to reviewers) of a new 
Coquette. She is not, be it said, the naive Franco-Scot of the 
earlier book ; she is the “ daughter of the House of Kinvaig,” the 
object of clan-veneration in Canada as well as in Inverness ; her 
eyes are not dark ; but, as we are informed with rather monotonous 
frequency, “like the blue sea-wave.” But the singing by which 
Coquette vanquished the Calvinism of Leezibeth is surely only less 
poignant than the singing by which Eelin thrilled the heart of 
Somerled Macdonald. And surely it is at the same tragic cross, 
growing out of undefined want, hasty action, and agonising regret, 
that Coquette and Eelin meet their end. Loyalty is sometimes a 
crucifixion. To see eager wit, playful impatience, ardent physical 
prowess, all tightened in the control of a tremendous idea—the 
idea that a word is a bond—is very painful. Yet one cannot 
choose but look on. Coquette and Eelin alike cause the reader 
pain. Each of these characters, through an intellectual process, 
accept sterling worth and clumsy manhood as substitutes for a 
passionate sense of personal magnetism. But “the earth draws,” 
as they say in the Icelandic legend, and something breaks ere it 
releases its hold. In the case of Coquette and Eelin it is a heart 
that breaks. Their unhappy choices (in the one case the blunt 
Whaup, in the other the unpolished Gilchrist) are similar. The 
earth that draws—a metaphor we use for the physical basis of 
love (without which no marriage can be lovely)—is not the same 
in the two stories. The generous but unprincipled Lord Earlshore 
is not comparable with the self-reliant, exquisitely honourable 
Somerled. That is of no moment. In the realm of subjective 
thought “A Daughter of Heth” and “ Wild Eelin” are the same 
story. But “Wild Eelin” is fuller, richer. She herself is of quite 
surprising vitality ; she is not composed, like so many heroines, of 
a few gestures and gowns. 

She has the early morning purity and the spring gaiety of Mr. 
Black’s women. She might have lent herself to the meticulous 
pen of those novelists whose bread-and-butter misses have made 
the English novel, on the Continent, a synonym for “safe.” Yes, 
she might have done this and still been charming. But passion is 
her apocalypse (through the babble of her delirium we know it); 
and, because of her intense purity and the spotless probity of. the 
two who worship her—because her lips have spoken and not 
pressed-——the flare of this passion is elemental in its convincing 
force. She is, therefore, at one with Nature, and, with the un- 
Vitiated charm of a personality brought logically to its crisis, she 
conquers the reader. For the rest, she is many-sided. She has 
literary as well as musical skill. Her paraphrases are interesting, 
her criticism brilliant though heterodox. She dares to describe 
“A man’s a man for a’ that” as the “great Declaration of 
Swagger.” She is busy with benevolences and sturdy antagonisms. 
She has hairbreadth escapes from drowning. But it is the trifling 
which comes back to us. We remember her for her amusing 
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pretences of self-conceit. “O Eelin fair, beyond compare; that’s 
me, mother. They took to celebrating me in the old ballads, 
hundreds of years ago,” she says. And again: “I am beautiful. I 
am noble-minded. ... And yet no one ever asked me to marry 
him!” And again: “This is a cold and a cruel world; and the 
best and wisest and most exquisite things in it—like me—are not 
valued at our proper worth!” We remember her for her quaint- 
ness. She puts a beggar’s plaque round her neck when she wants 
her mother to give her some money. These remembrances con- 
spire to intensify the tragedy she presents, like the absurd saying 
that tormented our modern Crashaw when Monica was thought 
dying :— 
“ A cup of chocolate, 
One farthing is the rate, 
You drink it through a straw, a straw, a straw !” 


We must deal briefly with the less important contents of Mr. 
Black’s novel. A blind Highlander, the father of the man Eelin 
loved, is a picturesque and moving figure. He and his son intro- 
duce a fairy tale element into the story by the prodigious 
monetary outlay they make on noble sentiment. A Lord Mount- 
mahon, a very lively and energetic marionette, carries on a 
grotesque courtship in which we cannot entirely believe. He is 
“not such a bad sort of a cuss—with a little reform thrown in,” 
and, even without the reform, we do not think he could have 
carried on as he is made to during the performance of a play. But 
he is a very amusing, though loathsome, burlesque. A Scotch 
gardener who believes in “‘transmotion” is sometimes a bore, but 
it was not a bad answer he gave when asked what he would do if 
his “spirit were to find itselfin a moo-cow.” “A wad fecht ma 
way oot,” quoth he. It is almost superfluous to remark that there 
are several delightful word-landscapes in the book. Salmon-fish- 
ing is freely apotheosised. ‘No curve of beauty invented by any 


‘artist of old was ever half so beautiful” as the curve of a bent 


salmon-rod. Thus the author. Eelin herself says to a fisherman, 
“ Oh, Fergus, I would cut off my head and lay it at your feet if 
you would only teach me to throw a line like that.” 

To sum up the matter, ‘Wild Eelin” is a book which, over- 
accentuated, hyper-sentimentalised, and surcharged with minor 
catastrophes though it is, contains a complete portrait of a rare 
woman, a woman to outlive many who, in the world cf art and 
fact, are alive to-day. It isa book, moreover, which is touched with 
the Celtic glamour, and who shall estimate the worth of a touch 
of the Celtic glamour? 


McANDREW ON WHEELS 


“ The General Manager’s Story.” By Herbert Elliott Hamblen. 
London: Macmillan. 6s. 


THERE are two ways of looking at this book. 
timidity of aged people, you will unhesitatingly reject. 
accounts of horrible accidents, strikes, intimidations, runaway 
trains, careless signalmen, and mangled bodies, it is enough to 
make an untravelled person shrink, and cause cardiac palpitation 


If you respect the 
Filled with 


even in a globe-trotter. If, on the other hand, you admire a plain, 
true narrative, told without any great literary skill, but with a 
genuine, absorbing interest that springs from plainness and truth, 
you will get this book to read. We confess that the latter point of 
view pleases us, Mr. Hamblen, whose “ On Many Seas” won for 
him immediate recognition a short time ago, does not pretend to 
literary finish. His style is choppy. It is sometimes long-winded. 
But he knows the value of incident, even though it sometimes 
stands out froma background of blood. One can imagine the 
amount of such incident that crowds into the life of an American 
railroad man, who goes through the various grades from the 
“yard” to the general manager’s chair. It is all activity, all risk, 
and consequently all absorbing. And there is hardly a man who 
may read this book, who will not wish that he, too, had joined the 
railway calling. The book, however, cannot be called interesting 
from cover to cover. The chapters which describe the engineer 
and his friend in their passage as “sons of rest” from West to 
East, after a fruitless strike, are not particularly absorbing, and we 
feel that the author is out of his element. Far better do we like 
him when he is in his caboose with his hand upon the throttle, 
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getting his engine into the station after a race against time, or 
smashing the best locomotive on the road on its first trip. No one 
should fail to read how old Tom Riley got into the “switch,” or 
siding, before the passenger train passed him, or the magnificent 
and graphic description of how the freight train broke in two. 


THE MODERN SPIRIT IN JEROME 


“The Second Thoughts of an Idle Fellow.” By Jerome K. Jerome. 
London: Hurst & Blackett. 35. 6d. 


THE present volume is singularly characteristic of the intellectual 
temper of the age. No longer do we glide or stumble along the 
paths of tradition—not only in the social ordering of our lives, but 
even as regards those large given ultimates which await us at 
birth, and which, to the unreflecting, constitute the very backbone 
and ribs of human life. We come into the world and find a 
language against which we have no appeal, an existing body of 
literature which we are told consists of great masterpieces. 
Certain names loom gigantic and become so impressed on our 
young minds that during the rest of our lives, no matter what 
strenuous and futile efforts we may have made in the meanwhile 
to judge for ourselves of the quality or reality of this greatness, we 
cannot see or hear any of these names without a thrill of awe or 
reverence. But the Modern Spirit strips itself of all such irrationa 

emotion, and, passing in review before it the whole contents of the 
universe, turns on everything equally the search-light of criticism. 
All that has developed through the centuries in a blind, spontaneous 
way now becomes so much rude material to be reshaped either 
for enlightened ends and the perfection of civilisation or for the 
mere satisfaction of enlightened minds. The collation of the 
languages, for instance, with the view of getting one orderly 
scientific speech capable of expressing the whole gamut of human 
thought, emotion, and action, is a task perfectly in accord with the 
modern spirit. So do the old crooked streets of ill-built houses 
that appear in the course of the blind growth of a town give place 
to the spacious squares and wide streets of its later period of self- 
consciousness. 

The application of this conscious critical method to transcend 
the lumbering spontaneities crystallised in “the traditional” is 
notably marked in the self-production of Great Men to-day. The 
toss-up can be made into a certainty. The aspirant of the right 
quality has only to recognise that every Great Man is in reality a 
“document” of his age, an “ equation” to the possibilities of his 
time, and that no man, however great hypothetically in a past or 
future generation, can at all be recognised in his own generation 
unless there exists contemporaneously an audience with a poten- 
tiality of reception corresponding to his potentiality of origination. 
Geniuses in the past whose instinctive self-expression happened to 
impress itself on the contemporary audience were allotted their 
niche in the Temple of Fame. But there have, no doubt, existed 
numbers of geniuses who were less fortunate in their self-expression, 
and who failed to become known to the world. To-day the Great 
Man may remove his success from the sphere of the accidental 
by substituting conscious self-expression for instinctive self-expres- 
sion, and thus, by eliminating the risk, establish the necessary 
“ equation.” 

Mr. Jerome has taken full advantage of the modern method, 
for he has made a double application of it at one blow. The 
necessary establishment of the “equation” to the time is, in his 
case, harmoniously involved in the very fact of his preparation of 
the volume before us. But this is the smaller aspect of his double 
triumph, and, after all, is more his concern than the world’s. 
The achievement itself is the thing—an achievement no less than 
the representation of the human philosophy in a form suited to 
the needs of the modern human being. 

Plato, Seneca, Descartes, Spinoza, Kant, Hume, Berkeley? 
These are too far removed from the reality of existence. For the 
world of to-day their writings no longer serve. Mere creatures of 
the study these, and, so far as they survive, wholly mischievous in 
the spirit they foster in their students! Suspiciously similar in 
method to the quackery of medizval learning, they must now 
share the oblivion of the medieval schoolmen who dealt in 
essences and principles and all manner of fantastic symmetries. 
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To-day we recognise that true philosophy is no mere collection of 
barren subtleties and abstractions, but, involved in the life of 
every man, it must come home to his intelligence and be brought 
into active relation with his personal existence. , 

Such is the task that Mr. Jerome has accomplished with 
singular freshness and brilliancy. He touches on the deepest 
problems of the human soul and shows us the significance of man’s 
daily life in the light of the eternal, yet nowhere in his book is 
there a single hair-splitting subtlety, nowhere an inhuman book- 
proposition. True, he often unbends and teaches us in many 
moods, for he rightly believes that the path of thought may be 
made pleasant with much entertainment. He is nothing if not 
thoroughly human ; and if in lighter moments he barks his shins 
against the coal-box, or climbs lamp-posts, or does a little police- 
man baiting, or gives us an anecdote about a drunken horse and 
his experience in trying to buy complicated gloves for a lady, or 
puts the telephone through its paces, or even throws empty soda- 
water bottles at rooks that make a noise in the night—why only a 
prig would take exception to these playful ebullitions of the Modern 
Spirit. 

With commendable courage, too, does he reverse the dictum 
of the ancient philosopher discovered disporting himself with his 
friends ; for, observing, when he is relating to us his strivings with 
telephone, the approach of the Superior Critic, Mr. Jerome says 
in effect: “Let us mot be silent, though there comes a fool!” 
About the opinion of a fool the Modern Spirit doesn’t care a rap. 

Philosophy has at length been humanised. It has been 
rescued from the medizval atmosphere of humbug and hollow 
pretence, and its kernel removed from the hard forbidding shell, 
so that all men may now eat thereof and find it good and sweet. 
Like the really great men of preceding generations, Mr. Jerome 
will live as a “document” of his age. 


OUR ECONOMIC LABORATORIES 


“ Australasian Democracy.” By Henry de R. Walker. London: 
Fisher Unwin. 6s. ay 


MAINE and Froude ‘were very unhappy over democracy— 
popular government—government by the people. Their ideal of 
a well-ordered State was one of sharp distinction and stable 
equilibrium between ruler and ruled. How anything better than 
wrangling and half-truths should come of party politics, and how 
minute subdivision of authority should make for juster rule, passed 
them to understand. In their view our modern notion was mere 
foolishness that better than the stately routine of a society parti- 
tioned off into inviolable classes, each playing its prescribed part 
in the life of the whole, was any intensity of change and turmoil 
so only opportunity be thereby secured for ability and character to 
come to the top. For the minimising of government, for the 
“wise and salutary neglect” to which Burke attributed the sur- 
prising vigour and sagacity of the statesmanship of the American 
colonists, Maine and Froude had no liking. The well-being of 
the State was with them an end in itself, an end not to be sub- 
ordinated to what we take to be the paramount good—equality of 
opportunity. To the many who have been infected with the 
doctrine and despair of these fascinating teachers, “ Australasian 
Democracy” may be heartily commended. Without Froude’s gift 
of graphic phrasing, or Maine’s rare amplitude of thought, Mr. 
Walker contrives a picture of the political and economic life of the 
young States of the Australian continent which abundantly justifies 
Froude when, in a moment of unwonted cheerfulness, he wrote :— 
“ Amidst the uncertainties which are gathering round us at home 
—a future so obscure that the wisest men will least venture a con- 
jecture what that future will be—it is something to have seen with 
our own eyes that there are other Englands besides the old one, 
where the race is thriving with all its ancient characteristics. 
Those who take ‘leaps in the dark, as we are doing, may find 
themselves in unexpected places before they recover the beaten 
tracks again. But let Fate do its worst, the family of Oceana is 
still growing, and will have a sovereign voice in the coming 
fortunes of mankind.” 

“A sovereign voice,” if only in virtue of their size and in- 
exhaustible resources. Of the five Colonies on the Australian 
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mainland, Western Australia alone, with 976,000 square miles, is 
larger than British India. South Australia has over 900,000 
square miles, and Queensland, with 668,000, is more than seven 
times larger than Great Britain. But the sovereign voice of the 
Australias will derive, not from their magnitude, but from the 
quality of the new kind of manhood now in the making there. 
What exactly will be its attributes we cannot yet tell. We shall 
not know until it has been subjected to stresses and strains from 
which no community can long escape. So far the only grave 
stress has been the collapse of credit of 1890, and that calamity 
demonstrated the existence of resourcefulness, a self-denying 
honesty, a resolute facing of unpleasant fact, which are of good 
omen, and go far to lessen the gravity of the experimental legisla- 
tion in which the Australians are apt to indulge. It is with this 
legislation that Mr. Walker is mainly concerned, and while his 
purpose is rather to compare Colony with Colony than to draw 
conclusions which may be of service in connection with our own 
problems, yet his book is full of instruction for those who would 
undertake their solution. The treatment of the unemployed ; the 
adjustment of industrial disputes; the methods of progressive 
taxation ; the difficulties attending bicameral legislatures in young 
democratic communities, and the advantages of the Referendum by 
way of remedy ; the enfranchisement of women—these are some 
of the subjects of present interest to ourselves on which Mr. 
Walker’s researches throw new light, so much light, indeed, that 
“Australasian Democracy” may fairly be ranked with Mr. E. L, 
Godkin’s “ Problems of Modern Democracy.” Perhaps the most 
valuable of Mr. Walker’s contributions to sound thinking is his 
study of the part played in the Australian Parliaments by the 
representatives of Labour. In all the Australias the Labour party 
holds the balance of parliamentary power, and in view of the fact 
that, in the event of the projected federation of all the Trades 
Unions being successfully accomplished, our own Labour 
party may presently play a similar ré/e, there is much 
anxious curiosity abroad as to the effects which may be 
expected to follow this great change in Parliamentary life. 
Upon this point Mr. Walker is encouraging. His inquiries led 
him into the darker corners of political life, especially in New 
South Wales. He notes everywhere the presence of the manifold 
mischief accruing from “accelerated movement in the direction of 
constitutional change” and “increasing belief in the efficacy of 
State control and State interference,” but he notes also “the 
impressive sign of a healthy national life” in “the readiness of 
the democracy to recognise the dangers inherent in its rule, and 
to divest itself voluntarily of some of its powers in the interests of 
pure and upright government.” Had it been within the scope of 
Mr. Walker’s purpose, he might have found the secret, or one of 
the secrets, of this wise readiness in the freedom of the Australian 
Democracy from the curse of the “Spoils” and Pension systems 
which are accountable for much of the discredit into which 
aged has fallen with those who know it only in the United 
tates, 


SUSAN K. PHILLIPS 


“The Last Poems of Susan K. Phillips.” 


London: Grant 
Richards. 55. 


ONE cannot doubt that there exists a large class of persons who 
like their poetry well watered. For them “ poignancies” have 
ttle or no meaning, the jewel five words long sparkles without 
especial charm, and the finer spirit is a bewildering superfluity. 
They attain to Longfellow and Elizabeth Barrett Browning, to the 
Tennyson of “Dora,” “Enoch Arden,” and “The May Queen,” 
possibly even to the Tennyson of certain parts of “In Memoriam” ; 
and that is high-water mark. Clearly such a taste may not be 
deprecated. It has its roots in affable domesticity and everyday 
human feeling, being, indeed, the taste proper to average life, 
Which, after all, is not so much passion as sentiment, not so much 
tevolt as acquiescence, not so much tragedy as a sequence of un- 
ttagical episodes culminating in death in a bed. To this taste 
The Last Poems of Susan K. Phillips” will infallibly appeal. 
As might have been expected, there is a goodly sheaf of them ; 
and, if we except two or three pieces which savour of “ derring- 
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do,” all are poems “ for the heart ”—homely, intimate, inexcessive,. 
written sincerely, without regard to the philosophies, and without 
the customary eye on criticism. 

Friendship, love, bereavement, regrets, memories, small virtues, 





little kindnesses—these are the main themes. Every one of them 
has been handled before, and every one of them will continue to 
have currency among minor poets until humanity loses the trick of 
weeping and the desire to be good. Here is a typical example :— 


COME BACK 


Only come back, to say that you forget 
The foolish, angry words I said that day ; 
To heal the aching of the long regret, 
To hear the lips all that they said, unsay ; 
Only come back ! 


Dear, I would be so gentle and so sweet, 
Would tread so duteously the very track 
Where you had planned untiring steps should meet ; 
Only come back ! 


I would forego all little things I thought 
Made full life’s purpose. What of life could lack, 
If sacrifice of all, your presence bought ? 
Only come back ! 


Only come back! Indeed, I loved you, dear ; 
Indeed, we loved each other. Ah,:your eyes, 
Free from all earth-clouds, see it, full and clear ; 
Watching in pitying patience from the skies ; 
Only come back ! 


It is easy to pooh-pooh writing of this kind, to talk of cheap senti- 
ment and the commonplace ; but the fact remains that there is a 
public for it, a public who will be pleased with it, and who 
have a right to be pleased with it, even to the neglect of stronger 
meat. 

Of the “simplifying sea” and the folk that go down thereto in 
ships, Susan K. Phillips has written much that is, in its way, 
delightful, as witness her stories, “ Told ina Cobble” and “On 
the Seaboard.” The volume before us contains quite a number of 
pieces belonging to this same gemre—some of them in the form of 
narrative, some of them purely emotional. One of the best of the 
latter we append. It is called “ Shipwreck Wood ” :— 


See how the firelight flashes on the pane ! 
Look how it flickers to the raftered roof ! 
That almost gives its brightness back again, 
So far the darkling shadows hold aloof. 
See how it dances—and the warmth is good ; 
But all my fire is made of shipwreck wood. 


Jem brought these furs from his first voyage back ; 
Will found these beads, one day, at Eslinore ; 

And the gold band that clasps my ruffles, Jack 
Bought me with half his pay at Singapore. 

Each speaks of love and strength and hardihood ; 

But all my fire is made of shipwreck wood. 


The sea is roaring over “ wandering graves,” 
Where all my best and bravest lie at peace ; 
I hear a requiem in the moaning waves, 
That only with my parting breath will cease. 
The sea has given me work and warmth and food ; 
But all my fire is made of shipwreck wood. 


We have not space to quote further, particularly as to quote at 
all means to quote whole poems—the fine phrase, the fine line, the 
fine stanza figuring nowhere in the collection. With simple 
emotion, quiet thought, picturesque suggestion, and pleasant 
rhythm and rhyme, however, the poems abound. Their number 
and reasonable length, their variety of subject and evenness of 
tone, render the book, as a doo0k, at once “readable” and 
“dippable.” It is a book for the fireside or for the sea-shore, and, 
apart from the interest which attaches to it as the ultimate work of 
a good and talented woman, it ought to make many friends. 
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FICTION 


« Willowbrake.” By R. Murray Gilchrist. London: Methuen. 
6s. 


Ir needed delicate handling to fashion into a merely tolerable 
story the material Mr. Murray Gilchrist has chosen to work upon. 
The rival claimants to a title and estate, the stolen marriage 
register, the thief’s remorse and tardy reparation—these are surely 
the oldest and most familiar c/ichés in all the novelist’s stock. But 
Mr. Murray Gilchrist has once more put them to effective use : 
has even made much of his book’s charm—and it is peculiarly and 
undeniably charming—directly ascribable to its old-world setting 
and old-fashioned method of construction. 

The chief characters in “Willowbrake” are all old. Mrs. 
Pursglove, its most dominating figure, is a very old lady. 
Lord Wootton, who, to preserve his name and property for his only 
child, commits the crime upon which the plot turns, apes the dress 
and the manner of old age, though he has not actually reached it. 
Mr. Peter Willis, whose wooing of the elderly governess, Miss 
Dudgeon, constitutes a delightful interlude, full of pathos and quiet 
humour, is fifty when he meets his bride, and ten years older before 
he wins her. And even the young lovers whose happiness goes so 
near to be spoiled by Lord Wootton’s wrongdoing are not like 
other young lovers ; for Matthew Pursglove has wisdom and self- 
restraint far beyond his age, while Caroline Wootton pretends, as 
a baby of eight, to be the oldest of them all, and never seems quite 
to have dropped the pose. 

That the author should be able to make all this artificiality 
natural and plausible, all these elderly and mock-elderly people 
interesting and sympathetic, was scarcely to be expected. Yet he 
has succeeded in doing this, and to an extent really surprising. 
The slight strain of “staginess” and conventionality running 
through his work does not conceal the genuine humanity with 
which each of his characters is instinct, or impair in any way the 
general interest of the story from the ordinary reader’s point of 
view. 

The action of the book passes, of course, in Mr. Murray Gil- 
christ’s favourite Peak country, and is accompanied by a chorus of 
village worthies, whose assistance in supplying “light relief” to an 
otherwise rather sombre drama comes not altogether unwelcome. 





“Tammers’s Duel.” 
Pearson. 2s. 6d. 


By E. and H. Heron. London: C. Arthur 


Most people have an irreverent fondness for seeing the biter 
bit ; and we all own to an amiable delight in brave deeds wrought 
by hands that we had deemed incompetent. Our optimism must, 
in short, be fed, and “ Tammers’s Duel” may be pronounced rudi- 
mentary, but not ill-cooked food for that purpose. Fresh as he 
was from perforating a young Englishman’s liver with his sword, 
and amusing himself in Jersey with making “ possibles” at the 
Morris tube range, the Count Julowski was not an agreeable 
person to meet in combat with the weapons usual in affairs of 
honour. But Tammers, a retired colonist, having insulted the 
Count for the honourable murder of his countryman, did not shirk 
the resulting encounter, though he took care that the latter should 
not be of the stereotyped kind. The victory of ‘Tammers is 
peculiarly gratifying to the reader, inasmuch as Tammers is de- 
scribed as a type. With the exception that he once makes a 
metaphor worthy of Mr. Kipling (he compares a row of lopped 
trees in the hedges to a line of lepers), and that he lapses into a 
fervour of oratory not exactly typical, he is true to himself. The 
volume contains a second story, “ Scanderson,” published originally 
in the Cornhill Magazine under another title. Magazines have 
an exquisite talent for developing fictional motions and emotions 
of a violent and unreasonable kind. ‘ Scanderson” is told with a 
bluff air of verity, but it is not convincing. No one doubts the 
heroism of the patriot whose morals are not “ over-high,” and 
whose talk isn’t “exactly clean.” Mr. Kipling’s Muse has not 
fired off her blank cartridges in vain. Why, then, should our 
authors take the trouble to prove Scanderson’s heroism by drown- 
ing him in a leaking ship in an effort to convince a treacherous 
republic of South America that an English warship is in sight? 
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But the story is redeemed by one phrase. Speaking of the Pacific 
the narrator of “‘Scanderson” is made to say, “You know why 
the Pacific is like .. . not a shadow anywhere on the bjj 
blue of sea and sky ; the glitter folds you round till you feel thy 
if you flung out your fist youd shiver the world like a mirropy 
your feet.” 


“Sun Beetles: a Comedy of Nickname Land.” By Thoms 
Pinkerton. London: John Lane. 3s. 6d. 


Readers who look upon entertainment as the chief end and ain 
of fiction will find plenty of it in Mr. Pinkerton’s fantastic littl 
story. There are great possibilities, from this point of view, in th 
idea of a pompous and pragmatical millionaire, bent upon ove. 
whelming with his benefits the town he has chosen to reside j 
and beset by a party of aristocratic parasites equally determined 
by fair means or foul, to check this lavish wasting of money which 
might so much more fittingly be diverted into their own pocket, 
How their scheming to this laudable end is carried forward, hoy 
nearly it succeeds, and what unexpected catastrophe comes of it 
Mr. Pinkerton sets forth with considerable humour, a shrewdif 
somewhat superficial appreciation of character, and a fair seasoning 
of political satire of the simple and obvious kind. Perhaps a 
rather lighter touch would have added to the book’s attractiveness, 
The dialogue, in particular, with its tendency to run into long sx 
speeches, shows the want of more dexterous handling than th 
author has been able to bestow upon it. And we could willingly 
have dispensed with some of Lord Coldwitte’s ponderous epigrams 
andaphorisms. But the fun is, on the whole, well sustained, and the 
temptation to drag it out to too great a length happily resisted 
All Mr. Pinkerton’s characters display a strongly marked in- 
dividuality, with just the slight hint of exaggeration in drawing 
appropriate to farce. The most successful of them is a charming 
young wife and mother, herself a sportswoman of note, marred 
to a dissipated sporting editor, and ruling a house the description 
of which is quite the best thing in the book. 

May we be allowed a protest against the many Americanisms 
which disfigure Mr. Pinkerton’s pages? Surely Mr, Lane, who 
justly prides himself on his association with Jde//es lettres, might 
insist upon his printers paying some deference, in the matter of 
“ honors” and “ favors” and “colors,” to classical English usage. 











“The St. Cadix Case.” By Esther Miller. London: A. D. 
Innes & Co, 6s. 


The thousand novels of this sort have already been written. 
This is perhaps the thousand and ometh. It tells the storyofa 
beautiful girl named Paula—the daughter of a clergyfnan who had 
married beneath him—who possessed a pale complexion clear # 
ivory, with lips soft and red, a rigid profile, blue-black hait,a 
anomalous flash and softness to her eyes, and a supple slimnes 
to her limbs. A woman with so much should have made a grand 
marriage. Instead, she is coerced into matrimony by a Cornwall 
boor named Jim, who is stabbed immediately after the wedding 
in order that the farm of St. Cadix might have a “case,” and the 
book a being. With suspicion against her Paula flees from tht: 
house, falls under the spell of a London doctor, is spirited away 
a convenient steam yacht by an old-time villain named Murny, 
and, under an assumed name, starts life anew as a governess 2 
London. The good doctor, of course, loves Paula, but he thinks 
her guilty of the crime, and will not let his love be known. He 
eventually saves her from scarlet fever, and, by kissing her 
fected lips, shows his love and takes thereby an awful ms 
When Paula recovers she knows that she loves the doctor, and 
order to prove how much she loves him, gives herself up at Bow 
Street, and goes back to Cornwall to stand her trial. Naturally, 
and again conveniently, she is acquitted, but it would be wrong 
for us to tell who did the murder, since, if that were known, there 
would be few people to read the book. ; 

Why such novels as these, which never seem to risé abort 
a dead level of thinness and mediocrity, are written it 15 ™ 
to say, but we must do the author a certain amount of justice 
by adding that “The St. Cadix Case” is written in good Englis 
Murder stories are not always so. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP 


THE infamous Lord Braxfield—a name which stinks in the 
nostrils—was a Macqueen, and consequently, it appears,a member of 
a septof the Clan Chattan. Dr. Fraser-Mackintosh, who has just pub- 
lished a history of the Clan Chattan, feels called upon to vindicate 
the honour of every member of that clan—a big order certainly. 
So with wild Celtic fervour he has burst out into what it would be 
idle to regard as other than a diatribe against the author of 
“Weir of Hermiston.” He refers to Braxfield as having been 
“selected for vilification by a deceased hysteric-spasmodic per- 
former, not his first offence, having regard neither to truth nor 
the feelings of Braxfield’s living descendants.” Dr. Fraser- 
Mackintosh is so agitated, not to speak of “hysteric-spasmodic,” 
that even his grammar is a little awry. But the motto of the Clan 
Chattan is, ‘“‘ Touch not the cat but (ze. without) the glove.” 


You will all have noted, within recent months, the recrudescence 
of the part method of book publication. Are we to return to the 
time of Dickens and Thackeray, when the “part” practically 
stood for our present system of serial publication? Hardly! Yet 
the “part” is active in two ways. A Life of the Queen and a 
sketch of her times appeared very successfully in that way in 
connection with last year’s Jubilee. Another publication of the 
same sort took Nelson for its subject. Here we have the “part” 
first, the whole book afterwards. Then there is the other plan of 
re-issuing in parts a book which has already appeared in the 
lump. Nansen’s “Farthest North” is an instance in point, and 
its success a herald of more effort in the same line. As is known, 
Sir George Newnes is now arranging to bring out some of Mr. 
Murray's copyright books in monthly parts with illustrations. 
Initially we shall get Mr. Paul du Chaillu’s very readable “ Land 
of the Midnight Sun.” 


“Edition,” or “Impression,” what is to be the term? For 
instance, Macmillans are advertising the third impression of Mr. 
Maurice Hewlett’s romance, “The Forest Lovers.” In the case 
of Mr. William Black’s new novel, published by another old house, 
the reference is to a “ Second impression.” The idea of the new 
method is to draw a distinction between a simple reprint of so 
many copies of a book, and a reprint following changes made on 
the text by the author. In the former case you have a new “im- 
Pression,” in the latter case a new “edition.” To those who follow 
literature closely the guidance thus afforded will be useful. On 
the average library reader it will probably rather be thrown away. 
Also, the alert publisher who writes his advertisements for the 
mass of readers may shy at “ Tenth Impression ” for the present 
“Tenth Edition.” The movement is interesting, and it will be 
curious to see how far it is adopted, and how it works out. 


A large paper edition of the “ Religio Medici”! That is the 
sort of edition for which there is an almost certain market, if a 
limited one. One wonders where all the large paper editions go 
to. A tour of the suburban middle-class drawing-rooms would 
probably supply the answer. Sir Thomas Browne’s masterpiece, 
in its newest dressing, will be ready during September. It is 
worth while noting that the “ Religio Medici” was first printed 
in the year 1642. This, be it further noted, was without the 
author's knowledge or sanction. There had been manuscript 
Copies about, and one of these must have got into the hands of 
somebody who thought it worth printer’s ink. In the following 
year Browne himself brought out an edition, which varied in some 
Tespects from the unauthorised issue. The text of the “ Religio 
Medici ” accepted by authorities is, no doubt, that which Simon 
Wilkin edited half a century ago. 


A life of Marie Bashkirtseff, containing a number of details 
and side-lights which will be quite novel to English readers, may 


be expected this year. The author, a young writer at present in 
London, has been in touch with some of the most interesting parts 
and phases of literary Paris, and has made special acquaintance 
with the more important intellectual and artistic developments 
which the Continent generally has witnessed’ of late years. 
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We are to have a goodly number of novels this autumn. That 
may sound a very trite announcement. The meaning really {is 
that our established novelists will pour their blessings onZour 
heads. Sir Walter Besant, Dr. Conan Doyle, Mr. Gilbert Parker, 
Mr. Crockett, Mr. Max Pemberton, Miss Edna Lyall, and Mr. 
Haggard, to go no farther, all have stories in the press. Of these 
novelists none, perhaps, has a more constant, more faithful public 
than Sir Walter Besant. There are others whose stories may sell 
more copies, but Sir Walter's readers are always assured. A 
publisher will tell you that it is this kind of writer he prefers, far 
before the other sort of fellow who goes up like a rocket one’time 
and comes down like a stick the next. Sir Walter Besant is a 
personality to his readers, as Robert Louis Stevenson was. In 
that fact there lies, perhaps, the greatest secret of an enduring 
popularity as an author. So many of our fiction writers are just a 
name, a good story, or an indifferent one, as the case may be, and 
nothing more. 


You never can sit-in final judgment on a story while it is going 
through the pages of a magazine. Mr. Neil Munro’s “John 
Splendid” has been running all the summer in Blackwood’s, and 
in a fortnight will be ready as a book. Many of us will turn to 
that volume asking ourselves, “ Well, has Mr. Munro arrived, or 
must we still wait for the full fruit promised in the ‘ Lost Pibroch’ ?” 
Of that volume of stories, by the by, a second edition, uniform in 
binding with “ John Splendid,” is also being prepared. Mr. Munro 
is one of the few Scotch authors now writing who know anything 
about the Highlander. Will he be able to draw the Highlander? 
That has not often been done with success, but many hopes are 
centred in Mr. Munro. It should always be remembered that 
Scotland has two peoples—those of the hills and those of the low- 
lands. They are as different as possible, so don’t let anybody 
tremble at the name of “ John Splendid” in fear of his being a 
Kailyarder. 


How many editions have there been—not counting “ impres- 
sions ”—of that grand book, the “ Confessions of Saint Augustine” ? 
Surely a catalogue of them would alone make a volume, for the 
“ Confessions” have had a long run. This will be obvious when 
it is mentioned that Saint Augustine died August 430. The ever- 
pleasing Scott Library would not, however, have been complete 
without the “Confessions,” and so they are to be added to it. An 
introduction by Mr. Arthur Symons should be in place, for he 
rarely writes on a subject to which he does not give freshness. 
Saint Augustine may be a hard nut to crack in that respect, but no 
matter. Let us always remember that the “ Confessions” are the 
first autobiography in literature. Thus the Saint may be called 
the father of personal literature, and he has much to be responsible 
for. To saddle the personal paragraph and the interview on to 
him would not, however, be fair. 


Mr. Wilmot Harrison’s little volume on “ Memorable Edinburgh 
Houses,” which was published some years ago, has been out of 
print for some time; but Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier 
have now published a second edition, carefully revised and brought 
up to the present day by Mr. Oliphant Smeaton. A considerable 
amount of new material has been gathered by Mr. Smeaton, with 
the result that the second edition is a book of over two hundred 
pages of closely printed matter. The volume is full of interest, 
and serves the double purpose of a guide to the houses still re- 
maining which were connected with the stormy political history or 
the literary life of the Scottish capital, and a memorial of the 
houses which have disappeared. Every year adds to the number 
of the latter, for the work of demolition is proceeding fast in 
Edinburgh, as in other cities. There are a few slight errors in 
the book—thus, James VI., referred to on p. 41, should evidently 
be James VII. of Scotland and II. of England. In some cases 
also the descriptions might with advantage be a little fuller than 
they are. But, take it for all in all, it is an excellent little work. 
The small outline sketches which figured in the first edition are 
reproduced, and, although they cannot be termed works of art, 
they assist in the identification of the houses. 
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To the vast majority of readers John Knox’s “ History of the 
Reformation in Scotland” has hitherto, owing to its language, its 
pedantries, and its archaisms, been a sealed book. Carlyle, it may 
be remembered, protested against its never having been made 
“legible to serious mankind at large.” To Mr. C. J. Guthrie, Q.C., 
who may perhaps now be regarded as the leading Scottish autho. 
rity on Knox, belongs the merit of having made Knox’s work 
accessible and intelligible to all readers. His edition, just pub- 
lished, may not satisfy the antiquarian ; but the antiquarian who 
desires to have the ifsissima verba of Knox has already had his 
wants supplied. Mr. Guthrie’s task has not been a light one, but 
he has performed it with admirable thoroughness. He has 
supplemented the story by notes which not only elucidate 
the text, but add greatly to its value. The book is the more 
interesting because of the illustrations, facsimiles, &c. 


Cyclists will find a vast amount of useful information in Mr. 
James Lennox’s “ Cyclists’ Road Book and Guide to the Scottish 
Borders and Galloway,” published by Gall & Inglis, Edinburgh. 
The first edition, “A Road Guide to the Southern Scottish 
Counties,” has been out of print for some time, and the present 
volume, besides being up to date, gives facts at greater length. 
There are excellent maps and a number of illustrations. In the 
historical notes, however, there are some rather ludicrous blunders— 
due presumably to the sportive compositor. But they ought not 
to have escaped the notice of the reader. The “Dowie Dens 
of Yarrow” have been transmogrified into the “ Downy Dens,” 
and in alluding to Henderland Tower reference is made to the 
“Lament of the Bride’s Wield” —a new title certainly for the fine 
old Border ballad, “The Lament of the Border Widow.” These 
and a few similar errors are the more regrettable seeing that 
otherwise the book is an excellent one. 


We have heard a good deal on the subject of Theobald Wolfe 
Tone of late, and note a healthy tendency (capable indeed of 
great development) in Ireland and England to treat the daring and 
tireless organiser dispassionately, in his true proportions as an 
historical character, whose life-work has lessons and warnings for 
both countries. We have said before that the long story of 
projected French expeditions to Ireland is concerned with lore and 
documents only slightly known even to diligent historical students ; 
that they form a fruitful study with some quaint and curious side- 
issues. Tone’s diaries and autobiography are documents of more 
than common historical and human interest. 


The Life of Edward Thring, the famous headmaster of Upping- 
ham, may be expected towards the end of the month. Here we 
shall get practically a complete history of the rebuilding—in every 
sense—of Uppingham School. There are many reminiscences of 
Thring’s life at Eton as a boy, and his diary and correspondence 
have a keen personal interest. The biographer is Mr. George R. 
Parkin, who has followed the wise course of allowing Thring, so 
far as it was possible, to tell his own story. By-the-bye, might the 
hope be expressed that Dr. Welldon, when he goes to Calcutta, 
may find leisure to write his reminiscences of his headmastership 
of Harrow? That also would be an interesting volume. 


If one, in writing a literary paragraph, were permitted to say 
a wise thing neatly, this might be said—that the Englishman is a 
traveller, while his cousin, the American, is a tourist. Of the 
second fact Europe resounds almost the whole year round ; of the 
first we shall have yet another instance in a book promised us by 
Captain Cayley Webster. He has been exploring in New Guinea— 
British, Dutch, and German New Guinea—for some years back, 
and also he has had a look in at the South Sea Islands. Now he 
is home and writing the customary book, but, indeed, in his case 
there will be no need for excuses or apologies. He has collected 
much fresh information, and he is able to recount some wholly 
stirring experiences. For instance, up Etna Bay in New Guinea 
his yacht was attacked by a perfect swarm of natives. That was 
a narrow shave for Captain Webster, and, as things went, he lost 
three of his men. The book will be ready pretty soon. 
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A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


Travel 


“ NORTHWARD over the Great Ice,” by Lieut. R. E. Peary, con 


tains a complete account of its famous author’s Arctic expeditions, 
It is illustrated with by far the most interesting photographs we 
ever recollect having seen. (Methuen. 2 vols. Pp. 529 and 6:8, 
325.) 

History and Biography 

“Rousseau and Education according to Nature” is a fresh 
volume of the “ Great Educators” series. Mr. Thomas Davidson, 
the author, says, “In the present volume I have endeavoured to 
set forth the nature of modern, romantic, and unsocial Education,” 
(Heinemann. Pp. 253. 55.) 

“Tennyson : the Story of his Life,” by Evan J. Cuthbertson, is 
a “ popular biography,” and should be useful as a work of re 
ference, or as a concise summary of an _ interesting career, 
(W. & R. Chambers. Pp. 128. 15.) 

“Oxford University College Histories : Corpus Christi Cole 
lege,” by Thos. Fowler, is minutely descriptive of an ancient 
foundation and conscientiously executed. (F. E. Robinson, 
Pp. 252. §5.) 13 

“A History of Spanish Literature,” by James Fitzmauria 
Kelly, is a welcome recruit by reason of its subject, and doubly 
welcome by reason of the scholarly and attractive manner in 
which its author has set about a congenial task. (Heinemann, 
Pp. 412. 6s.) 

“ Marie Antoinette,” by Clara Tschudi: Authorised translation 
from the Norwegian, by Z. M. Cofe. Says the author: “I have 
wished to depict in broad outlines a portion of a human life fall of 
vicissitudes, smiles and tears.” The book makes aires read. 
ing. (Swan Sonnenschein. Pp. 460. 7s. 6d.) 


Science 


“Outlines of the Earth’s History : a Popular Study in Physio 
graphy,” by Nathaniel Southgate Shaler, Professor of Geology in 
Harvard University, who is evidently familiar with his subject, 
and can write readably into the bargain. (Heinemann. Pp. 405.) 


Theology 


“A Thousand Years of English Church History, from the 
Earliest Times to the Death of Queen Elizabeth,” by Z. O. Asplem, 
M.A. The object of the writer has been to bring out at this most 
“needful time of conflict the facts upon which the position of the 
National Church is based, and with which all thoughtful Church 
men wish, therefore, to be acquainted.” (George Bell & Sons 
Pp. 372. 45. net.) 

“The People and the Priest,” by the Rev. R. E. Welsh 
“Living ina Buddhist country brought me the delight of seeing 
elements of good even in Buddhism,” remarks the author in 4 
modest introduction. We wonder what the Buddhists had the 
delight of seeing. (James Bowden. Pp. 199. 25. 6d.) 


Verse 


“The Poetry of Wilfred Blunt,” selected and arranged by 
W. E. Henley and George Wyndham. Says Mr. Henley in his 
preface :—“ What follows is excerpted from the work’ of a poet 
who, as I deem, has put more of himself and his sole “experience 
into his verse than any writer of his time.” (Heinemann 
Pp. 281. 6s.) 

“The Rhymes and Rhapsodies of Oliver Grey” contains some 
agreeable pipings and an occasional line or thought worth quoting 
(George Routledge & Sons. Pp. 208. 5s.) 


Fiction 


“A Crowned Queen” is evidently concerned with a Balkan 
“Zenda.” The author, Sydney C. Grier, has worked his story out 
with plenty of dialogue, and the result seems to be a very rea¢- 
able romance. (Blackwood. Pp. 590. 6s.) 

“ Greyling Towers” is another of Mrs. Molesworth's charming 
and justly popular childrén’s stories. The illustrations, by Percy 
Tarrant, are rather nice. (W. & R. Chambers. Pp. 279. 25. 6d.) 
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New Editions and Reprints 


“The Industrial and Commercial History of England,” being 
lectures delivered by James E. Thorold Rogers at the University of 
Oxford. These are edited by his son Arthur G. L. Rogers. “Had 
the Professor of Political Economy given these lectures in some 
industrial centre,” says the editor, “‘ hundreds of workmen would, 
I believe, have paid to listen to them. But in the home of learn- 
ing, some dozen men attended lectures thrown open, free, to every 
member of the University.” It would greatly interest us to know 
whether “hundreds of workmen” will pay “to listen to them” 
now that they have the opportunity. (T. Fisher Unwin. 2 vols. 
Pp. 464. 75.) ; 

“Macaulay's History of England,” Vols. 5 and 6. Another 
instalment of this tasteful and beautifully printed reissue has come 
tous. (Longmans. Pp. 565 and 596. 35. 6d. per vol.) 

“The Life of Gordon,” by Demetrius C. Boulger, which has 
been sent to us as a timely reminder, is in its third edition. It is 
an exhaustive work and the portraits are excellent. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. Pp. 337. 6s.) 


HOME LETTERS FROM OVER SEAS 


TOMMY ATKINS IN INDIA—I 
Exit Route 

DEAR ——,—We got to Bombay on the 14th, and now up-country. 
I like it as well as England, but I like England. Niggers come 
into camp with bananas, oranges, figs, dates, milk, and_ butter. 
When one comes to the door of our tent we ask for trust till such 
and such a time, when we pay out. If he lets us have tick we 
give him a big order, but if he wants ready money we throw 
banana skins at him, and off he goes howling. I reckon you can 
hit, kick, or bite a black man and he won’t really feel it ; once 
they trust us they never get the money. There is no doubt I am 
enjoying myself out here ; always got money, only when you have 
got a pocket full there is only about ten shillings. 


3RD BATTALION RIFLE BRIGADE, 
Umballa, February 9 

Just a few lines to tell you that I have got to the battalion at 
last, and like it all right. But still it zs a bit thick—four hours a 
day drill on the square ; but still I shall soon be off that. There 
was a draft of the rst battalion came here yesterday from Hong 
Kong, and they are on the square doing drill to-day, and mostly 
all have yet five years’ service. That is hard lines. The bat- 
talion isa sight. Very nearly all of them that have been up to 
the front are suffering from ague or fever. We had General’s 
ispection, and there was only our draft to do it. We have 
to walk about a mile to church, and the church we go to is 
like our All Saints at home. We have to go in drill order— 
viz, belt, sword, one pouch, ten rounds of ball ammunition, and 
tifle—so we get no rest on Sundays, and we are in there two and a 
half hours. Still we are like gentlemen ; have what we like for our 
breakfast, dinner, and tea. The “Wallers” clean our plates and 
basins. The Nappie (barber) comes and shaves us before we get 
up in the morning, and we have a black to sweep out beds, and 
clean our boots. We pay them three pice a month ; three pice is 
valued at a halfpenny in English money. I will not do any 
soldiering at home after being out here. It is hard work to clean 
the straps at home, but out here we only put plenty of heelball on 
them and hang them on the line, and they are like patent leather 
in no time. 

Umballa, March 9. 

Well, India is a bit bigger than I expected. It is quite true 
that the blacks outnumber the whites ; but still, take it on the 
whole, it is all right. As for the darkies, they are like stones 
under our feet. We go up to them, especially if they do not bring 
us up what we want for dinner, get hold of them, and pull their 
turbans off their heads, and, in fact, turn them upside down. 
About our pay: we do not get £ s. d. or English money ; in fact, 
Ihave seen none since we got off the ship. We get rupees, annas, 
pice. A rupee is 16 annas. We get a shilling a day, and the 


*tupee is 1s. 14d.; so we gain 2} annas on a rupee, and that 


amounts to about six rupees a week. If a nigger had six rupees, 
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he would buy a shop and do a roaring trade. We do not 
live in camps but in bungaloos (barracks) two to a company, and 
our house is like a palace—plenty of parrots chattering all day, 
dogs, and the pictures on the walls put me in mind of when I 
came to see you when I was on furlough. I like a soldier’s life 
myself, especially out here. As for saving money I am going to 
have my photo taken, and then I am going to save three rupees a 
week out of my six rupees. I should like a paper to read some- 
times, as we do nothing after dinner only put our beds down and 
go to sleep till tea-time. After that we go and start cleaning for next 
day's parade, and when | have finished I take a walk and have a 
smoke, and then, perhaps, a game of dominoes or draughts or any- 
thing; there are all kinds of games in the dining hall. We have 
three kinds of clothes out here—serge (the trousers are the same as 
at home, but the serges are much better—cords around the collar, 
shoulder-knots, and cuffs), and white and karkee—that is, brown. 
The serge. we wear for Church parades and other big parades ; the 
karkee and white for the hot weather. We have to be in black 
till 8.30 in the morning, and black again at 4.30 at night, so we 
have an evening dress. I expect we are going up the hills this 
summer, as it will be too hot for us youngsters to stop here on the 
plains. We havea fine church here called St. Paul’s, and it is a 
nice-place inside. There are the North Staffords, 16th Lancers, 
two batteries R.A., and three batteries R.H.A., and ourselves ; we 
all go on at the same time, so that you can guess that it is a fine 
place. So I will close, with best respects to you, from TT. M. 


I am not twenty yet, and am on the way for three years’ service. 
Yes, and I was Little Jack Horner at your Christmas party, 
Christmas 1892. 





HOME LETTERS FROM OVER-SEAS 


To the average British household there come week by week pages of 
interesting personal correspondence which tell the story of our vast 
Empire as no historian can tell it. 

THE OUTLOOK would be glad to give its readers some of the most interest- 
ing of this correspondence. The Editor therefore invites relatives and 
Friends of these correspondents to forward such extracts from private 
letters as give items of personal experience from camps pitched in far- 
away countries—camps of war, and the more peaceful settlements of 
miners, explorers, and openers up of scarcely known provinces generally. 
Accounts of hardships borne by land and water are especially desired, 

All correspondence that is sent us will be carefully read, and such extracts 
made for publication as may seem suitable, confidence being, of course, 
respected as regards any purely personal items tn the letters. The names 
of the writers will not be published, if a request to that effect accom- 
panies the letter, and all matter that is not printed will be returned to 
the sender at an early date. Full name and address should accompany 
each letter sent, 

Address, the Editor, THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 





A really funny book. Second Edition just ready at all Booksellers’. 


THE POTTLE PAPERS)? 20.3% an: 
n 
\L. RAVEN HILL 


Crown 8vo. art cloth, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 

Mr. GrorcE ALEXANDER says: “' The Pottle Papers’ are thoroughly amusing, and 
are successful in making a long railway journey into a short one. What greater benefit 
could they bestow upon a weary traveller?” (Extract from a letter.) 

Pall Mall Gazette says: *‘ Humour that is genuine and spontaneous.” 

Scotsman says: ‘‘ Touches of humour that recall Max Adeler at his best.” 


LONDON : GREENING & CO., 20 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road. 
| ee by EAR for ADULTS. 
THE VICTORIA SCHOOLS OF LANGUAGES, Limited. 


(Established 1889 as the Original Berlitz School, London.) 


Only addresses : Head School, 848 Chancery Lane ; 
West End Branch, 142 Queen’s Road, Bayswater. 





Native Professors only. 


"THE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS 
(Limited), HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 





On the fine Seaside Estate of the College (2,800 acres), in a splendid climate, 
Students have unique opportunities of receiving a training, practical and theoretica', 
which will fit them for a career abroad or at home. 

Full information from the Director at above address, or from the LONDON 
SECRETARY, 11 PALL MALL, S.W. 
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A WOMAN’S WEEK 


SO THE young Queen of the Netherlands, surrounded by a large 
assembly of her faithful and devoted subjects, has this week 
formally assumed the reins of government. All Europe unites in 
wishing her well; but of all Europe, surely the most heartfelt 
good wishes, the most fervent congratulations, proceed from Great 
Britain, whose fortunate inhabitants have such good cause to bless 
the reign of a girl Queen. 

How simple, albeit dignified and impressive, was the whole 
attitude of this young girl, under the trying ordeal of inaugura- 
tion to the pomps and responsibilities of the throne of her 
ancestors! Who could help being touched at the youthful 
Sovereign’s address to her people? Though earnest and deeply 
moved, she bore herself with the utmost dignity and composure. 
It was only after speaking for some while that her feelings seemed 
likely to overmaster her, and her voice, which had rung out— 
sweet, clear, bell-like, giving musical cadences even to the strange 
deep gutturals of the Dutch language—broke and quivered and 
well-nigh failed her. On her mother rising and joining her, how- 
ever, she overcame her emotion, regained command of her voice, 
and completed her address in a manner even more impressive and 
emphatic than she had commenced it. No wonder that the 
Dutch people, whom we are, perhaps, too much inclined to regard 
as stolid and phlegmatic, let themselves go on this occasion, and 
were fairly carried away by excitement. 

Queen Wilhelmina, who is of average height and graceful 
carriage, wore a gown of white satin exquisitely embroidered with 
pearls on beautiful lace. Across the corsage, which was cut low 
and was showered with diamonds, was to be seen the yellow 
Cordon of the Orange-Nassau Order. Diamonds glittered on her 
neck and in her coronet, and from her shoulders hung the Royal 
mantle of rich ruby velvet, lined and caped with ermine. The 
golden lions rampant, which were applied all over it, rendered it 
very heavy, and it was upborne by four aides-de-camp. Peace 
and prosperity to the reign of this brave young Queen, and may 
she long live to enjoy the love and confidence of her devoted 
subjects. 

To the majority of womankind something to pet is an actual 
necessity of existence. For those who have not got babies to 
caress and fuss over some substitute must be found as a natural 
outlet for the superabundant affectionateness of feminine human 
nature! Unfortunately we are not always faithful to our pets, nor 
do we invariably display good sense in our choice of them, or in 
our behaviour towards them. 

What could be more ornamental or more distinctly petable 
than a kitten? But when we take to carrying it about in public, 
as is now the rage amongst fashionable womenfolk in New York, 
the practice strikes me as lacking both in dignified good sense 
and ordinary humanity. Thereis no beast more nervous than a 
kitten. It trembles and its poor little heart beats to suffocation at 
any sudden or unaccustomed noise ; and when its presence in 
your arms is detected by the sportive terrier who barks and leaps 
around, thirsting for its blood, the unfortunate little creature’s 
terror knows no bounds. 

To be of value, these kittens must of course be jet black—if 
possible without a single white or grey hair—as it is only the 
specimens of coaly hue that are popularly supposed to confer good 
luck on their possessors. Beautiful jewelled collars of gold and 
silver, which can be neither comfortable nor tend to the im- 
provement of their fluffy fur neck ruffles, are being much worn by 
these little “ mascots.” 

If you happen to be the fortunate possessor of a handsome 
Persian cat, take my advice and allow its beauty to remain un- 
adorned. Any sort of necklace, even a ribbon tie, is most detri- 
mental to the luxuriant growth of its neck ruffle, in which, together 
with its bushy tail, the Persian pet’s chief magnificence lies. Have 
you ever noticed how much more affectionate and dog-like in 
nature are Persians and Angoras than the ordinary household and 
housetop species? In many respects their habits and conduct 
diverge radically from the traditionally accepted cat nature. My 
own Persians—and I have possessed some beautiful specimens— 
scorned the fireside even in coldest weather, and would any day 
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prefer a sheet of brown paper on which to coil themselves 
up to sleep. They were exclusively devoted to their mistress, 
whose footsteps they followed all over the house, and woul 
sooner starve than partake of their meals in the precincts 
of the kitchen. One—she was a beautiful smoke-blue ; 
small, but of exuberant furriness—was the daintiest- litte 
beast conceivable. Food from the dining-table was rarely 
to her taste, and her meals had nearly always to be specially 
ordered! She would not look at butcher’s meat, she scorned 
salmon, and would not touch milk. She demanded to be fed on 
pigeon, game, white fish, and asparagus. It was only her uncon. 
trollable passion for asparagus that caused her on rare occasions 
to forget her usually perfect manners. Her scent was keen, and 
the moment it warned her of the approach of her beloved dish she 
would dash upon my shoulder, and if I did not at once accede tp 
her piteous pleading, would attempt to intercept the desired dainty 
on its way from the plate to my mouth by clawing it from my 
hand with her two front paws. So great was her greed in this 
respect that I could never induce her to leave even the hard 
stalks ; she would swallow the whole stick ! 

Miss Olga Nethersole possesses a small black kitten which 
made its entry into this world on the day that the gifted young 
actress signed her contract for “The Termagant,” and also for 
the lease of Her Majesty’s. It is christened “ Beatrix,” and is 
confidently expected to bring good luck to the ambitious enterprise - 
of her mistress. Another of Miss Nethersole’s pets, a handsome 
collie, is called Barrie, after the author of “ The Little Minister,’ 
and its companion, a gay little terrier, is “ McKinley,” having 
been born in New York during the time of the last Presidential 
election. BEATRICE, 


IN THE MAGAZINES 


Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour 


Is Mr. Chamberlain the best speaker in this Parliament? A lady 
writing in the National Review under the pen-name of “ Grille” 
says that he is, and she says so in so positive a way that it seems 
almost rude to contest the point. ‘ His speeches,” she says of the 
Colonial Secretary, “always bear the marks of careful preparation 
in their form as well as in their substance. No listener but must 
realise that the Colonial Secretary believes the keen blade of 
attack and defence is the more effective if drawn from a strong 
scabbard.” No doubt Mr. Chamberlain may not, as Mr. Augus- 
tine Birrell once said of Sir William Harcourt, retire to his private 
room to polish up his repartees, but he does undoubtedly carefully 
map out beforehand the ground of his set speeches. It is not, 
however, in his set speeches that Mr. Chamberlain most effectively 
brings down the House. It is in the quick unpremeditated rapier 
thrust across the table—a hissing sound, as of a sword cutting the 
air, and then the blood. In this sense—the sense of effective 
political word-warfare—Mr. Chamberlain is undoubtedly “ the best 
speaker in this Parliament.” 

Of Mr. Balfour’s style the lady reviewer has this to say:— 
“‘ The speaking of Mr. Arthur Balfour is, perhaps, the best speci- 
men of the newer style. The enemy can offer him no greater 
affront than to presume that his speech has cost him a moment's 
thought or preparation. He openly and notoriously scoffs at all 
rhetorical or eloquent wrappings. Form is not entirely lacking, 
because his literary instinct compels him to its use ; but the form 
often is marred by loose-hung sentences, delivered with that 
hesitation which comes of putting the thought for the first time 
into words, and the whole effect is often neutralised by the sensa 
tion that the speaker has not got up the details of his Bill. The 
merits which prevent the interest of the audience ever flagging 
consist in the ingenuity of the main argument, in the skilful handling 
of the subject in the light of a cold search after the principle 
involved in the argument, in the tact which is always at comman 
and, finally, in the supreme knowledge of and use of that attribute, 
by no means a common one, ‘a House of Commons manner. 
Only on rare occasions will any warmth or strong feeling be throw? 
into these speeches. If his own good faith or the honour of the 
faithful Commons be in question, the First Lord will even stoop 

[Continued on page 186 
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a peroration. There are nights when the cowering Whips have 
reported the Lobby in clamorous revolt, when Mr. Balfour has 
risen to defend a badly drawn Bill, or demonstrate that a wavering 
Foreign Policy is a straight and firm one, when not a cheer has 
greeted his rising, and when he knows his down-sitting will be the 
signal for the uprising of a score of those enemies whose faces are 
never seen—for they stab a Ministry in the back—these are the 
nights when the frosts of a purely utilitarian style break up. The 
anger which the regular Opposition can never provoke breaks out, 
and draws blood from the mutineers ; or, again, such a subject as 
a Roman Catholic University for Ireland will produce from him a 
credo and apologia such as will subdue, if not convince, and almost 
persuade the Whips that a Leader may have a faith of his own, 
and not one subscribed for him by a Government majority.” 


A Black Page in British History 


When does British statesmanship mean to wipe from its record 
the black and discreditable spot of which Mr. P. McGrath dis- 
courses in the National Review? Mr. McGrath is the editor of 
the Sz. John’s Herald, one of two principal journals of St. John’s— 
queer acrimonious sheets ‘they are ; where else in the Empire will 
one find collected upon one sheet sucha collection of picturesque 
expletives at the expense of the other side in politics? But Mr. 
McGrath is more than the editor of the St..John’s Herald. He is 
a keen-witted patriotic Newfoundlander, who has ideas for the 
reform of the island—and its public life--for which his own journal 
affords no ventilation. Hence the useful work he does for New- 
foundland in the Zimes, of which he is the Newfoundland corre- 
spondent, in the New York Evening Post,in certain Canadian 
journals, and in English reviews. His article in the Nasional 
Review is an admirable statement of Newfoundland’s case in the 
matter of the French shore dispute. He warns British Ministers 
that a recrudescence of the difficulty is inevitable “ within a very 
short time,” and urges potent reasons why the whole question should 
be grappled with in Downing Street. Since he wrote his article 
the Colonial Office has wisely appointed a Commission consisting 
of Sir John Bramston, of Colonial Office. fame, and Admiral Sir 
John Erskine “to inquire into matters relating to certain French 
treaty rights in Newfoundland.” If these Commissioners throw 
aside official prejudices and preconceived notions—and they had 
better stay at home if they do not mean to do this—they will find 
plenty of ground for dissatisfaction with the way in which supine 
British statesmanship in past years has allowed the French to 
exceed all reasonable interpretations of the treaties and declara- 
tions of 1713, 1763, and 1783. All France secured was a right of 
use for fishing purposes of a part of the coast line of Newfoundland 
800 miles in length. That concurrent right of use has been con- 
verted into something quite otherwise. Says Mr. McGrath :— 

“This vast extent of shore, teeming with valuable food-fishes, 
is almost barricaded against the operations of the Newfoundland 
fishermen from other parts of the island, while the settlers who 
have squatted along it, in settlements here and there, find their 
fishing subjected to the most irksome restrictions on the part of 
the warships of both countries. There are numerous instances on 
record of British warships cutting adrift the fishing-nets of British 
settlers and fishermen along the Treaty Shore ; of British cruisers 
driving Newfoundland vessels out of harbours there because the 
French claimed that they interfered with them; of British blue- 
jackets upsetting the herring boats of the.residents in which they 
were taking bait to Americans, because the French objected to 
this ; and of British officers posting proclamations in harbours 
on the Treaty Coast to the effect that the fishermen should 
not charge the French more than 18 per barrel for herring 
bait. Thus persecuted, it is not surprising that these unfortunate 
‘hoyeres, as they are termed, should be reduced to the direst 
poverty, or that the entire people of the Colony should nurse a 
bitter sense of the wrong thus done their native land and maintain 
an unceasing agitation for the abolition of treaties so utterly 
opposed to the spirit of modern progress and civilisation.” 

Much has, as Mr. McGrath says, been said and written of the 
grievances of the Uitlanders, but even their unquestioned wrongs 
are not comparable to the indignities heaped upon British subjects, 
in the oldest British Colony, at the instance of a foreign Power. 





-and practically failing with the other sex. 
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In a word, Newfoundland is to-day the most appalling legacy of 
the ‘“ Don’t-care-a-damn-for-the-Colonies spirit” which animated 
practically all British Ministers until quite recent years. It js 
time the miserable tale were ended. The French must have their 
rights, but they should not have one inch more. 


At a Harvest Tea 


The delightful “ Country Notes” (S. G. Tallentyre) are continued 
in Macmillan's Magazine. The Harvest Tea is here with all its 
October delights. One giimpse must suffice : 


“The Parson (having abandoned a sugar-basin which he has 
been carrying about absently, to no purpose at all and at the insti. 
gation of the volatile Niece), leans against the wall with his old 
hands clasped behind his back and his old eyes fixed on an 
embarrassed matron without seeing her. Moggins consumes three 
sausage-rolls in five minutes and then sits heavily hoping to be 
offered a fourth, and heavily wishing perhaps that a vague chimera 
called Afanners did not prevent him helping himself. The gentle. 
man who has fasted since yesterday takes off a cup of hot tea at 
one gulp, sets his cup upside down on his saucer and says ‘ There!’ 
with some just satisfaction as if he had performed a conjuring 
trick. The Mother of Many in a corner, moved to conviviality by 
the meal, and the moistness of her countenance slowly changing 
into threatened apoplexy, begins a disparaging story (emphasised 
with her spoon) about her sister-in-law to a comfortable neighbour, 
who goes on with her tea without listening, and saying ‘ You don't 
say so !’ every now and then with a view of appearing sympathetic. 
The Niece (who has on a very pretty frock, and who has too avery 
pretty face under a dainty hat) abandons her urn after a very short 
time to have a little conversation with Nancy, Nancy taking in 
every detail of the frock and dreadfully and mentally resolving to 
imitate it herself for her own wearing, ‘with the alyminum loc‘et 
what one of them boys give me’ to smarten it up. On either side 
of her the boys in question eat on in stolid silence, greatly embar- 
rassed by the Niece, by their own large, red, honest, horny hands, 
the subduing presence of the Quality as a whole, and still thinking 
they are enjoying themselves. Much further down the table the 
Bridal Person (whose tea would go on a threepenny bit) is observed 
to do justice, in of course a fragile and ethereal manner, to a very 
plain fat cake immediately in front of her, and to fan herself 
genteelly between the slices with a black-bordered pocket-hand- 
kerchief. The room is indeed very warm by this time. Moses 
and the texts on the wall are becoming quite hazy in the heat. 
The atmosphere is an agreeable mixture of tea, hair-oil, stuffy 
clothes, and meat-patties ; the very sight of the pork-pies, piled up 
high on large dishes and reserved as a donne bouche for the end of 
the meal, causes My Lady to shudder, and indolently ask Sir John 
what in the world people can be made of who like such things as 
this?” 


John Hoppner 


The Century Magazine contains an excellent article on John 
Hoppner, conceived in the true criticab spirit. The artist is 
painted with all his imperfections, in striking contrast to his own 
method when at work on the beauties of his day. Mr. John C. 
Van Dyke, the author of this paper, justly says :—“ Hoppner was 
given to flattery. He could iron out wrinkles, shape noses, and 
mould faces to please fashion ; and the more he improved upon 
nature, the more fashion liked it. It is true, in one sense, that he 
did not annihilate ‘resemblance,’ for all his ladies of rank and 
fashion look somewhat alike. The eyes are exaggerated in size; 
the noses seem done from one model ; the cheeks are all heavy in 
the angle of the jaw. There is a Hoppner ideal about them. 
Again, there is a resemblance running through his portraits of 
women in the sentiment displayed. They are all victims of the 
same romance, and seem to be affected in the same melancholy 
way. One misses the sharp snap of individual character in the 
sitter. This is equally true of his children, but not always of his 
men. He has been credited with painting women successfully, 
But one may be 
pardoned for registering a dissenting opinion just here. He 
thought that women loved the gentle lie, and approved of flattery ; 
therefore he flattered.” 
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AFRICAN BANKING |\® HODESIA,| THE RANE OF AFRICA, 


LIMITED. 
CORPORATION, Established 1279. 
eestor Inco! ted under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 2877. 
Limited Subscribed Capital—,575;000, in 84,009 Shares of 
: Authorised Capital Head Ofice: 21g Cuante Surest, Leetes, RE? 


Heap OFFIcEe: 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


Business Hours, 10-4. 


Issued Capital 


Saturdays, 10-1. 





Registered Capital - £2,000,000. 
Subscribed Capital - £800,000 





Boarp oF Directors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- 
man; James Dalison Alexander, Esq., of Messrs. Alex- 


Managing Directors in South Africa: 


Beira, 
I, H. HIRSCHLER andJ.C. KNAPP, | "Bosan or Urncrene A. Barsdorf, E 
Main Street, Bulawayo. 


Secretary : Cape Town), James Simpson. Secretary, 


= £300,000. |} Head Office: 11 
Brancuns.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, Cape Town, 

Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kimberley, King 

* £230,000. William's Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Elizabeth, 
Queenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia: 

Bulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali. Transvaal: Barberton, 
ne, Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange Free State: 
ethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith, Jagers- 
fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Winburg. East Africa: 


i 3 * ; W. Fleming 
Blaine, Esq.; A. Chamberlain, Esq., M.P.; Owen R. 
Dunell, Esq.; A. A. Fraser, Esq.; Rochfort Maguire, 
Esq.; John Young, Esq. General aay (Resident at 
. G. Davis. 
Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 


ander, Fletcher & Co.; Herbert E. M. Davies, Esq., Chair- ROB. F. MASTERTON. and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 
man of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, with Cape Colony, Natal, the Orange Free State, the 
Limited ; Augustus Durant, Esq. (of Messrs, A. Durant & off - Transvaal, Rhodesia, and East Coast of Africa. 

Co.); Right Hon. Lord Harris, G.C.S I., G.C.I.E. (Chair- ces: Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 


man of Rhodesia Agency, Limited); Sir Francis Knollys, 


K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the Great Eastern Rail- Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London, 
way Company ; Thomas Rudd, Esq., Director of the Com- E.C. 


mercial Union Assurance Comp2ny, Limited; William 
lames Thomson, Esq., J.P., Chairman of the National 


iscount Company, Limited. ‘emilee 


Banxers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 


Commercial Bank of Scot!and, Limited; Prescott, Dims-| 72%s Company is prepared to undertake— 


dale, Cave, Tugwell, & Co., Limited; Parr’s Banking 


ascertainable on application. 


BANK OF BRITISH NORTH 
on AMERICA. 


Established in 1836, Incorporated by Royal Charter in 
1840. Paid-up Capital, 41,000,000. Reserve Fund, 





Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samuel The management in Rhodesia of Companies £285,000, 


Scott, Bart., & Co.'s Branch). 


The Bank grants Credits on its Branches, and New York 


Brancuss iv Sourn Arrica.—Cape Town, Bulawayo, | 29d Syndicates operating in the British South | and. Sam Francisco Agents, payable on presentation. 


Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), Germiston, 
Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Johannesburg, Kimberley, 
King William's ‘Town, Malmesbury, Matjesfontein, 


Africa Company’s Territories. 


Similar credits are granted by its several Agents through- 
out the United Kingdom. It also i 


J issues Drafts on 
Dawson City, Klondike. 


Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queens-| To obtain through its Engineering Department | , 4/80 Purchases or forwards for Collection Bills on 


town, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. 
AcencY in America (NEw York). 


America, and Coupons for Dividends on American Stocks, 
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Money business, in the British Provinces and the United 


Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued, | Perties of all kinds, and to furnish full confidential | States. 


and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 


Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 
tained on application. 


G. W. THOMSON, Chief Manager. | interests. 


reports thereon, 





By order of the Court, 
A. G. WALLIS, Secretary. 
No. 3 Clement’s Lane, Lombard Street, E.C. 





To buy approved stands, farms, or other} *,* Branches are now open in the West Kootena 
y app P y 


| District, British Columbia, at Rossland, Trail, Sandon, 
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BANK OF MONTREAL. 


Established in 1817. 
Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753. Reserve Fund, £1,232,876. Undivided Profits, £195,609. 
Head Office and Board of Directors: —-MONTREAL. 
General Manager: +E, S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal. 
LONDON OFFICE:—22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 
» CoMMITTEE: 
Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G. 
THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 
Undertake monetary business with all parts of Canada, Newfoundland, and the 
United States, and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable Transfers. 
Financial Agents of the Government of the Dominion of Canada. 
ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 





IN THE SELECTION of an ASSURANCE OFFICE for the purpose 
of providing CAPITAL SUMS at Death to meet FAMILY SETTLE- 
MENTS, PARTNERSHIP or other BUSINESS ARRANGEMENTS, 
ESTATE DUTIES, &c., the main question, after that of Absolute Security, 
is which Office will provide this Fund on THE Most MODERATE TERMS 
without sacrifice of the valuable right to participate in the SURPLUS. The 
distinctive System of the 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


is specially suited for such requirements. The PREMIUMS are so moderate 
that, at usual ages for assuring, £1,200 or £1,250 may be secured from the 
first for the yearly payment which is generally charged (with profits) for 
£1,000 only—the £200 or £250 being equivalent to an immediate and certain 

us, The WHOLE SURPLUS goes to the Policyholders, on a system at 
once safe and equitable—no share being given to those by whose early death 
there s a loss to the Common Fund. 


THE ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED 
£10,500,000 STERLING. 


HEAD OrricE—No. 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
Lonpon OrricE—17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
J. MUIR LEITCH, London Secretary, 





LONDON, CHATHAM, & DOVER RAILWAY COMPANY 
ROYAL MAIL ROUTE & SHORTEST SEA PASSAGE TO THE CONTINENT, 


THREE CONTINENTAL ROUTES, 
DOVER AND CALAIS, DOVER AND OSTEND, AND QUEENBGRO’ 
AND FLUSHING. 


Termini in London: VICTORIA (West End), HOLBORN & ST. PAUL’S (City). 
The Trains of the L. C. & D. Co. run alongside the Steamers by all the above routes 
at the landing places. 


LONDON AND PARIS IN 73 HOURS 


BY SPECIAL EXPRESSES. THREE SERVICES DAILY IN EACH DIREC- 
TION. Magnificent New S.S. ‘* Dover,’’ ‘‘Calais,’’ and ‘‘Lord Warden’’ 
now running in the Night Services. 


BRUSSELS in 73 Hours via Dover & Calais & Dover & Ostend. 


CHANNEL STEAMERS. 


The Company’s Fleet includes the New and Magnificent S.S. ‘‘ Calais-Douvres,’’ 
**Empress,’’ ‘‘Victoria,’’ ‘‘Invicta,’’ ‘‘ Dover,’’ ‘‘Calais,’’ and ‘‘Lord 
Warden.’’ Most of these Vessels have made many passages within the hour between 
DOVER and CALAIS, 


SWITZERLAND AND ITALY, via Laon and via Paris. 
GREATLY ACCELERATED SERVICES TO NORTH-EAST EUROPE. 


The Queenboro’ and Flushing Route 


Isthe quickest and most comfortable to Holland, Germany, and the North of Europe. 
The magnificent New Paddle Boats of the Zeeland Steamship ‘Soames have spacious 
Saloons and afford every accommodation. Fixed Day and Night Services. New 
THROUGH SERVICE (on Week-days)—Noatu oF ENGLAND TO THE CONTINENT by 
this route via Willesden and Herne Hill from Manchester at 4.15 P.M., Liverpool at 
4-5 P.M., and Birmingham at 5.45P.M. Through Carriages, Flushing to principal towns. 


Through Tickets and Registration of Luggage to all the Principal 
Cities and Towns in Europe. 
CHIEF CONTINENTAL AGENTS. 

PARIS: Capt, A. W. Cuurcuwarp, 30 Boulevard des Italiens; BRUSSELS: M. 
Ch. Niessen, 9 Boulevard Anspach ; é0LOGNE 21M. Ch. Niessen, 4-6 Domhof ; 
CALAIS: Capt. BLomerie.p, Gare Maritime ; MONTE-CARLO: Messrs. Smitu & 
Co., Bankers; BALE: Messrs. De Speyr & Co., 56 Freie Strasse. 


Full particulars can be obtained on eqpienticn to the Traffic Manager, Victoria 
Station, Pimlico, S.W. ; at Messrs. Cook & Sons, Ludgate Circus, E.C., 33 Piccadilly, 
W., and 99 Gracechurch Street, E.C. ; at Dr. Lunn’s, 3 Charing Cross and 47 St. Paul's 
Churchyard, E.C.; or at the Offices of the International Sleeping Cr r Company, Cock- 
spur Street, S.W. 
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Natal Government Railways,” 


DURBAN TO JOHANNESBURG 27 HOURS. DURBAN TO PRETORIA 29 HOURS. 


THE MOST DIRECT and PICTURESQUE ROUTE to the SOUTH AFRICAN GOLD FIELDS. 
Through Communication from DURBAN to JOHANNESBURG and PRETORIA, and all Stations 
in the South African|Republic, the Orange Free State, and Cape of Good Hope. 


DAILY EXPRESS TRAIN SERVICE. 


First and Second Olass CORRIDOR OARRIAGES, provided with Electric Light ang 
Comfortable Sleeping Accommodation. 


Through Fares, London to Johannesburg, via Natal. 


By Mail Steamers and Rail... oe nan First Class, £52 5 0O Second Class, £34 15 6 ... Third Class, *£21 2 § 
» Intermediate Steamers and Rail... > » 49 20 x ne $2136... , ” *21 26 
» Bucknall Bros’, Steamers and Rail ... % ” 45 19 0 * Second Class by Rail 
» Bullard, King & Co.’s Steamers and Rail 40 14 0 Y Rat, 
« oJ. T. Bennie, Son & Co.’s Steamers and Rail ,, ” 40 14 0 


Through Goods Trains between Durban and all Stations in the South African Republic (Transvaal), 


RovGu Goons. GALVANISED Ion, 
Normat Crass, INTERMEDIATE Crass. (Not less than 5 toms). Cases or bundles un- 


Per 100 lbs. Per 100 lbs, Per 100 lbs. damageable, 4 100 Js, 
Johannesburg... Pere se ve - 7s. 8d. sis 6s. 9d. sae 4s. 11d. an 6s. 3d, 
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Time Tables and General Information as to the Natal Route may be obtained as under :— 


LONDON. EDINBURGH. 
Tue AGENT GENERAL FOR NATAL, 26 Victoria Street, S.W. J. edge ne ng { —8 Place. 
CasTLe Mart Packet Co., 3 Fenchurch Street, E.C. J. re Seevenes, 6 Sha dwick Pl 
UNION STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 94 to 96 Bishopsgate Street Within, , ’ RaCwie SuCs, 
BuLiarD, Kinc & Co., 14 St. Mary Axe, E.C. GLASGOW. 
Joun T. Renniz, Son & Co., 4 East India Avenue, E.C. DonaLD CurriE & Co., 40 St. Enoch Square, 
BUCKNALL Bros., 23 Leadenhall Street, E.C. CayzER IrviNE & Co., 109 Hope Street. 
Tuomas Cook & Son, Ludgate Circus, E.C. F. W. ALLAN & Co., 125 Buchanan Street. 

Messrs. DAWSON Bros., of 1 India Buildings, Water Street, and 18 James Street, Liverpool. 
Durban, Natal, November 1895. DAVID HUNTER, General Manager. 


BECHUANALAND RAILWAY COMPANY, Lto. 


EXTENSION OF CAPE GOVERNMENT SYSTEM. 
The SHORTEST, QUICKEST, and CHEAPEST Route between 


EUROPE & RHODESIA 


VIA CAPETOWN, KIMBERLEY, VRYBURC, MAFEKING, PALAPYE, FRANCISTOWN, AND BULAWAYO. 

















Durban to 














Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown daily at 10 p.m. for Bulawayo and 
Bulawayo at 6.15 a.m. for Capetown. 





ist Class. 2nd Class. 3rd Class. 


FARES: CAPETOWN TO BULAWAYO, £18 8 11 £12 5 i1 £5 13 5 


AVERAGE TIME: London to Capetown by Royal Mail Steamer (5,951 miles), 17 DAYS. 
Capetown to Bulawayo by Bechuanaland Railway (1,360 miles), 3} DAYS. 


The Coach and Transport Services are being rapidly extended and improved between stations on the Company's 
line and neighbouring towns and districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. 





FURTHER PARTICULARS MAY BE OBTAINED ON APPLICATION AT THE COMPANY’S OFFICES: 


15 ST. SWITHIN’S LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


J. F. JONES, Secretary: 
EO, 
eT 
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